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I’m “THOROBRED’’—for “‘typical’’ drives 
with normal diameter pulleys! 


‘ Se ae The famous Dayton Thorobred is made with three prime sections: 
i we 1. Tension section specially compounded to give and flex easily as belt goes 
around pulleys, to provide greater gripping power and cooler running 

... 2. Strength section of electronically processed high-tenacity 

rayon cords for great strength and long life . . . 3. Compression section 
combines great crosswise rigidity with easy compression—prevents 
squashing and bulging in pulley grooves. No wonder Thorobreds give 


you so much more belt life for your money! 





I'm “COG’’—for “tough” drives...small 
pulleys...short center distances! 


BH RE HE ERS 
The Dayton Cog-Belt* makes tough drives easy! Scientifically et. SS 
designed to bend as easily as your finger, the Cog carries 

40% more power than conventional V-Belts—5 Cog-Belts do the 

work of 7 conventional belts! Because it bends easier, the Cog-Belt 
operates over smaller pulleys and shorter center distances. The 
Cog-Belt can save 28% of your drive weight—47% of your drive 
space! And the Dayton Cog-Belt ouflasts any other V-Belt on tough 
drives, because since it bends easier, it runs cooler. Prove it to 


yourself on your “problem” drives! 
*T.M., 


See ‘‘Belting”’ in the yellow pages of your telephone directory, for the name of your Dayton 
Distributor. He can tell you which Dayton “‘Twin"’ will save the most money on your drive! 
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Let's All Take The Cure 


SIGN of our times is that we all want to 
have more and produce less. 
This is the “something for nothing” or 
the “gimme” age. 

Whether it is a growing pain or an incurable 
disease will not be known until future genera- 
tions examine the results. Most of us hope it is 
only a “stage” we are going through . . . in 
which our economic system is being adjusted 
for a better distribution of the good things of 
life. Gone, and good riddance, are the old days 
of a few fabulously wealthy tycoons and huge 
hordes of miserably poor and underprivileged 
workers. 

Fifty years ago, the sign of the times was that 
most people were producing much and enjoying 
little. Organized labor was justified in seeking 
better treatment through the strength of the 
workers’ unity. 

In 1929, if ever the working man needed a 
friend, it was when the bottom fell out of the 
American economy. Organized labor could not 
strike against a company that was broke. The 
friend of our society in this time of need was 
the Federal government, which administered 
some financial pick-me-up shots to our economy, 
taking the money from the Federal treasury and 
enlarging the national debt. Men were glad to 
work, to earn money and to start feeding their 
wives and kids some square meals for a change, 
but it was not long until many of these men 
found that they didn’t have to work as hard as 
they once thought to keep the money rolling in. 
Man is by nature a lazy animal and the word 
spread quickly that, at last, a way had been found 
by which money could be earned without ex- 
changing a good day’s labor for it. Elected offi- 
cials discovered they could, in this manner, buy 
votes with public funds. 

So the gimme epidemic spread. 

During World War II, the demand for indus- 
trial manpower for war production was so great 
that fantastically high wages were paid workers. 
These citizens were coddled with too much 
money. 

By this time, highly intelligent and ambitious 
men had found themselves lush jobs as officials 
of organized labor unions, and to keep these 
jobs they knew that they had to keep the mem- 
bers stirred up about something. The easiest 
way to stir any man up is to tell him that he’s 
not getting as much money for his work as he 
should. 

It is too easy for organized labor leaders to 
point at men who have invested carefully-saved 


money in private enterprise, and shout at their 
union members that each of them is just as good 
and deserving as is the investor. A rhubarb 
results, reason is thrown to the winds, and the 
truth of the situation is never fully understood 
by ithe members of the agitated labor forces. 

All men are not created equal. A few men 
are born with the ability to intelligently build 
industries and create good-paying jobs for work- 
ers—and bring needed necessities of good living 
within the range of more people. 

Today, a successful businessman or industrial- 
ist is accepted as a challenge by organized labor 
to tear down what he and his partners have built 
up. 

“Gimme my share,” is the clamor. 

Everybody wants more money at the expense 
of somebody else. 

And so our American society has allowed its 
gimmeitis to reach a dangerous stage. Govern- 
ment officials have it as bad as anybody else. 
Hardly anybody has escaped the disease. 

I know a laborer who belongs to a union and 
is constantly talking about his desire to work a 
25-hour week for just as much more money as 
his union can squeeze out of his employer for 
him. I recall watching the president of a large 
corporation buy an expensive set of golf clubs 
from a dealer and asking that the item be billed 
to his company as “nuts and bolts.” 

Special interest groups send their delegates to 
Washington to scream “Socialism” about Fed- 
eral money being given to other groups and, at 
the same time, to apply for a subsidy or dole 
for themselves. 

We can blast away at our officials in Wash- 
ington from dawn until dusk every day of every 
week, but in the final analysis the real respon- 
sibility will come home to roost on the doorstep 
of every American citizen. Doubtless, the 
elected officials of our government ought to note 
the dangerous trends and stop them before we 
all wind up in the bottom of an “ism” pit with 
our free enterprise system gone forever. 

Our governmental leaders are evidently giving 
us the type of government they think we want, 
and the basic truth is that in our democracy 
we'll get about the kind of government we de- 
serve. 

Unless we cure ourselves of this gimmeitis, 
we're saying we want Socialism. 
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An electric-arc furnace of three ton pet 
hour capacity used at the Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland, Oregon \ heat 
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furnace for casting production. 
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duced in this furnace. The furnace is 
powered with a 12,000 volt, three phase 
3125-KVQ_ transformer. Four secondary 
voltage taps are used in various stages of 
the practic The graphite electrodes are 
ten inches in diameter. Basic periclase re- 
fractories are used for lining the hearth and 








side walls. The roof of the furnace is con- 
structed of super duty fire-clay brick 
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DON’T SHOOT THE FOREMAN! - 





He's doing the Best he Can 


By William G. Philp 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, 


University of Notre Dame 


T IS certainly no secret that during 

the last twenty years this business 
of foremanship has taken on a “new 
look”. Fear alone can no longer be 
used as the driving force to maintain 
the production schedule. The foreman 
still has essentially the same job to 
do as he had twenty years ago. He 
must maintain the established work 
schedule, meet quality specifications, 
watch costs, keep scrap and waste to 
a minimum and maintain safe work- 
ing conditions. addi- 
tional and absolutely essential part of 
the present day foreman’s job is to 
get the cooperation of his people so 
that the overall job will be properly 
done. This additional factor—the 
human side of the job—is difficult to 
isolate quantitatively on the quality 
control chart, the cost sheet, etc. If 
the foreman can't see the forest for 
the trees, or if he can't see the people 
for the numbers, then he isn’t getting 
the overall job done. In other words, 
“it ain't what you do but the way 
that you do it.” 

Then how can the foreman face up 
to the human side of his job? One of 
the most important factors in deter- 
mining how well he gets the human 
side of his job done is his relationship 
with the union steward. This fore- 
man-steward relationship is the 
human relations contact point; it is 
the quality control technique applied 
to human problems. A proper under- 
standing at this point can go a long 
way toward ironing out potential 
sore spots and grievances before they 
get out of hand. Several years ago 


6 


However, an 


one company pointed out that the 
average cost of defending one case 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board was $20,572. (adverse com- 
pany publicity, of course, is not in- 
cluded in this dollar figure) and also 
cited results of a survey which 
showed that 80 per cent of all labor 
difficulties were caused either by un- 
informed supervisory employees or 
by inefficient labor officials. What 
did this company do about the situa- 
tion? Well, they got down to busi- 
ness and saw to it that their super- 
visors got some thorough training in 
labor relations. 

The effectiveness of a foreman’s 
relationship with the steward is to a 
very large extent dependent upon a 
correct understanding of the rights 
and duties of the steward. In addition 
—the human element again—he must 
study the steward’s personality and 
attempt to establish work relationship 
with him accordingly. 

The steward is an authorized bar- 
gaining representative of the workers. 
Under their collective bargaining 
rights as established by law, he is 
authorized to speak for the workers 
he represents. 

In addition to collective bargain- 
ing rights as established by law, most 
company-union contracts contain 
clauses which set forth the rights of 
the employee's bargaining represent- 
atives. Some of these clauses pro- 
vide for the manner in which the bar- 
gaining representatives may take a 
limited time from his assigned work 
for the purpose of assisting in the 








settlement of grievances or attending 
to other proper union business. Con. 
tract provisions pertaining to  stew- 
ards might read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“Stewards will not leave their 
departments without the proper 
permission from their supervisor. 
The Shop Committee agrees that 
they will caution all such stew- 
ards relative to leaving their de- 
partments without permission. 
Infractions of above rules by 
stewards will be reported to the 
Employment Department for re- 
cording and presenting to the 
Mediation Committee for Disci- 
plinary Action.” 

Nearly every union sets up duties 
and responsibilities which the bargain. 
ing representatives are required to ob- 
serve in behalf of the union and the 
workers they represent. These duties 
are usually set forth in instructior 
manuals. In order that the proper 
foreman-steward relationship be main- 
tained, it is essential that the foreman 
acquire an understanding of the duties 
which a union usually requires of it 
stewards. Most of the steward’s duties 
concerning the company-union bar 
gaining relationship involve the fol- 
lowing factors: 

l. Knowledge of 
Union contract. 

2. Presentation of grievances. 

3. Protecting the worker's right} 
under the contract. | 

4. Working conditions. 

5. Safety and health hazards. | 

Strong emphasis is always placed} 
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do his job properly.” 





“In my opinion the foreman has the roughest job 
in industry today. In factories where I have worked, 
it was often very evident that the foreman was not 
getting the help and backing he needed in order to 


W. G. Philp. 








upon the bargaining representatives 
duty to know the company-union con- 
tract by heart. This is logical because 
such a contract is the basis of a work- 
ers rights and offers the representa- 
tive his best foundation in protecting 
those rights. Does the foreman know 
the contract? Or does the steward 
talk rings around him? 

Probably the most important duty 
of the bargaining representative from 
the union standpoint is the presenta- 
tion of grievances in behalf of the 
workers. Manuals of many unions go 
to great length to advise bargaining 
representatives how to handle griev- 
ances effectively. (Does the foreman 
recognize a true grievance and know 
how to handle it without bungling 
the job?) 

The contract spells out the rights 
of the workers. It is one of the first 
duties of a union bargaining repre- 
sentative to constantly watch the ad- 
ministration of the contract in his de- 
partment and to protect infringement 
on the worker's rights. Does the fore- 
man pay adequate attention to the 
worker's rights or is he so busy “get- 
ting out the work” that he suddenly 
has a work stoppage on his hands? 

Shop working conditions are of 
great concern to any union and so it 
is clear that all unions coach their 
bargaining representatives to con- 
stantly check on shop conditions and 
seek correction of any such matters 
which are detrimental to the workers. 
Is management coaching the foreman 
along the same lines? 

Safety and health of union member 
workers is as important to a union as 
it is to management. Consequently, 
bargaining representatives are trained 
to watch for safety and health haz- 
ards and to seek their elimination. 
Is the foreman on the alert in this 
areaP 

We have briefly examined some of 
the rights of the union steward as es- 
tablished by law and by the company- 
union contract. We have also exam- 
ined some of the more common duties 
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of the union steward as required by 
his union. 

A somewhat more elusive item than 
the rights and duties of a steward is 
his personality. What kind of a per- 
son is the average union steward? He 
is a human being just like anyone 
else. It is probably fair to assume 
that he is interested in production 
and that, in accepting union leader- 
ship, he is contributing to factory 
output through helping to create satis- 
fied workers. The foreman should not 
let the steward bull-doze him; neither 
should he look upon the steward with 
an “I am holier than thou” attitude. 
The goal in the foreman-steward re- 
lationship should be—to use a trite 
expression—a “happy median.” One 
of the ways to help achieve this de- 
sirable relationship is for the foreman 
to study the steward’s personality and 
at the same time give adequate at- 
tention to his own. 

Occasionally there will be devia- 
from the mentioned 
steward.” stewards 


above 
Some 


tions 
“average 
may fit into one or more of the fol- 
lowing categories or types: 

1. The “‘guardhouse lawyer’: This is 
the type who has gone to seed on the con- 


tract; he likes to quote various clauses 
from the contract in between sandwiches. 


2. The “Rover’’: 
“‘union business”. 

3. The “G-eye”: This fellow has an eye 
for grievances; if he can’t find a real one, 
he'll try to concoct one. 

4. The “Ward heel”: This man wants to 
“work up” to a good job in the union. He 
is fascinated by the intrigue of union 
politics. 

5. The “‘people’s choice”: He is a quiet, 
easy-going lad—probably has the job be- 
cause nobody else wanted it. He gives the 
foreman very little trouble—and very little 
help. 

The foreman should try to make an 
honest appraisal both of himself and 
his steward and deal with him accord- 
ingly. The steward can't fool all the 
employees all the time and neither 
can the foreman. In appraising a stew- 
ard it should be remembered that his 
job is a tough one in that he is acting 
in a dual capacity. He is an employee 
of the company, hired to do a certain 
job, but at times he must also act as a 
representative of the union, in which 
capacity his primary responsibility is 
to the employees he is representing 
and to the union. If the foreman is tol- 
erant and patient in his dealings with 
the steward and gives him credit for 
trying to solve mutual problems, he 
will tend to respond by doing business 
in a cooler, more orderly and more 
intelligent manner. 

Above all, the foreman should not 
be antagonistic toward the steward 
or try to by-pass him when he could 
actually be of some help. One com- 
pany cites the following case of by- 
passing the steward in dealing with a 
problem employee. 

Joe Ramer never was a real good em- 
ployee. He loafed a little too much. The 
quality of his work has always been a 
headache to the Supervisor. Joe was absent 
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He is always out on 





The foreman should not be antagonistic toward the 
steward or try to by-pass him. 











By W. W. SEBALD 


President, Armco Steel Corporation 


HERE seems to be something float 

ing around in the air these days be- 
sides spring fever. Could it be just a 
desire to grab the headlines in an elec- 
tion year; or have a lot of us Amer- 
icans developed permanent chips on 
our shoulders; or are we just upset 
over things in general? 

Politicians lambast their opponents. 
Union leaders accuse management. 
Management hops on union leaders. 
Everybody blames everybody else for 
infation—even the Economic Stabil- 
Administration infla- 
tion on almost everything except the 


right things. 


ization blames 


Name calling doesn't solve any 
thing, and often the steam released 
only clouds the atmosphere. How- 


ever, blowing off steam does gratify 


a human craving to relieve our pent- 
up emotions. Let's relieve our emo 
tions a bit but in a little different way 
—let’s focus the spotlight on our 
selves for a change and see if there 
Is a mote in Our Own eye. 

In the past, we in the steel indus 
try were enveloped in a quite steamy 
atmosphere for a number of 
Now and then we 


profiteering. monopolistic and_ infla 


years. 
were accused of 


tionary practices. We were charged 
with limiting production and with a 
general lack of interest in the public 
welfare. Gradually the atmosphere in 
which the steel industry lived began 
We didn't 


criticism. In _ fact, we 


to clear. hear so much 
occasionally 
received a pat on the back. 

Then came April Sth, and a man in 
Washington angry, biased 
speech about our industry He de- 
liberately tried to inflame public opin- 


made an 


S 


TODAY, 


CHALLENGE 


tmaggennend] 


This article by Mr. Sebald is based on a 


talk he 


made. before 


the spring meeting of 


the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 
in Cincinnati, April 28, 1952 


ion against the steel companies. He 
attempted without success to justify 
his seizure of private property with 
None of us 
ever expected to hear or see anything 
like this in America. All over the coun- 
try people were as much stunned as 


out due process of law. 


we were by this sorry spectacle. 

After this bitter attack we should 
‘ealize how fortunate we are that for 
several years past we have been telling 
the facts—real facts—to the public 
about this great industry of ours. This 
has brought about better understand- 
ing of our industry, its objectives, and 
what it has accomplished. In this case, 
understanding proved to be our 
strongest defender; it is our greatest 
hope of surviving similar attacks in 
the future. 

This is all to the good. There is, 


another serious problem 
which has been developing for some 


time in our industry which I believe 


however. 


may make your job and mine much 
more difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, to perform. 

Management leadership is at stake. 
Bit by bit international labor leaders 
are attempting to undermine the con- 
fidence of employees in management. 
Day by day they are deliberately de- 
veloping more and more cleaveage 
between management and men. They 
are making promise after promise to 
influence men are demanding 
the right to share in management. 
When I speak ahout union leaders, 
you know the type I mean. 


and 


Let’s ask ourselves honestly why is 
management leadership being threat- 
ened? Why may union leaders steal 
the ball? 

We could, of course, point to vari- 
ous reasons such as unsettled world 


conditions and the feeling of insecur- 
itv. However, one thing is certain; 
in recent years the business atmos- 
phere has been favorable for union 
leaders to acquire more power. 

Our working population has been 
fully employed, and at times there 
were not enough workers for the jobs 
available. During the war we vitally 
production to support the 
armed forces and could not risk crip- 
pling strikes. Afterward, there was a 
great pent-up demand for all kinds 
of products. A vast flood of money 
flowed into circulation as a result of 
full 
spending. Money was chasing goods. 
The labor leaders took full advantage 
of this opportunity, and they were 
aided and abetted by some of our 
vote-seeking politicians. 

With such conditions prevailing, it 


needed 


employment and government 


seems to me that management also 
helped them along to more and more 
control by too often surrendering 
principle to expediency. Maybe man- 
agement felt it was fighting a losing 
battle or perhaps it was willing to 
pay the price to keep the wheels 
turning. 

On the surface it looks like we are 
getting along all right, but today we 
high in a_ mortgaged 
economy. Anyone can live high for 
awhile if he can go to the bank and 
borrow a lot of money. Such short- 


are living 


sighted policy always catches up with 
us, and we as individuals and as a 
nation are now having that experi- 
ence. We see the consequences in 
the lessening value of our dollar and 
prices chasing wages like a dog chas- 
ing its tail. 

We may as well face it. This con- 
tinuing spiral of inflation which has 
bitten deeper and deeper into all of 
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our pocketbooks has not been blamed 
upon the spending politicians and the 
power-hungry labor leaders. It 
been blamed upon industry. 

The situation 
prize fight. The leaders 
seconded and backed by vote-con- 
administration politicians. 
These politicians sponge off their boy 
him 


has 
reminds one of a 
labor are 


scious 


throw his 
punches. Management has no second 
in its corner giving help and encour- 
agement. And there isn't any referee 
because the the 
other side! 


and advise how to 


government is on 


Unfortunately in every fight some- 
one has to get hurt. In this case it is 
the innocent bystander—the public— 
who is getting it in the chin through 
higher prices and increased taxes. 

Our labor leaders know full well 
that when costs and 
prices must go up, too. They know 
that our standard of living cannot be 
raised further unless we have more 
production. They also know that if 
industry is to progress and create 
more jobs, it must earn a profit. They 
know that when the government 
spends vast amounts of money, taxes 
must be high and inflation will eat 
away the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 


wages go up, 


Yes, most labor union leaders know 
these facts as well as you and I, 
Nevertheless, they ignore them and 
blithely mislead their members by 
telling them they are being imposed 
upon—they not getting 
share. The unions themselves 
getting their share out of the pay 
of their members in union dues. The 
unions are in business, too—big busi- 
They own real estate, banks, 
bonds and other investments. 


are their 


are 


hess. 


We might ask ourselves: “Why are 
people willing to follow Pied Pipers 
who are luring them away from the 
path of security?” If we face the 
question fairly and frankly, perhaps 
we will agree that we as managers 
must share the responsibility. 

They say honest confession is good 
for the soul. I the 
chief reasons lose 


believe one of 


management may 
its leadership is that too often we are 
too far from the people in our plants. 
Why is it that so many men in man- 
agement jobs lose personal contact 
and the human touch with their peo- 
ple? 


I think I know one reason: a lot 
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of time is taken up in the offices, in- 
cluding mill offices, handling paper 
work, reviewing production records, 
studying cost reports, and what not. 
We are liable to forget that produc- 
tion and costs are not made in offices 
They are made by the men in the 
plants and that is where we need to 
spend more time. 

When the Yankees are playing, 
Casey Stengel isn't up in some New 
York skyscraper office directing them 
by telephone. Neither is Leo Du- 
rocher sitting in the locker room 
when the Giants are playing, study- 
ing batting 
These men are right out on the field, 
and you and I have to get out there 
in the coaching calling the 
plays if we expect our team to win. 


vesterday's averages. 


boxes 


Isn't it time that we do some grass 
thinking? Good human 
tions in industry are not the result of 
some magic formula. Most of us have 
seen new developments introduced 
in the personnel field such as wage 


roots rela- 


rate plans, production incentives, 
profit sharing, and various other 
ideas. Each of these developments 


represents a forward step. 
Maybe, 


too 


have de- 
systems to 
instead of 
Fre- 


howe\ er, we 


pended much on 
maintain 
personal contact with people. 
quently we overlook the good old- 
fashioned virtues of rubbing elbows 
with the other fellow and showing a 
personal interest in his well-being. 
Managements, of course, have the 
desire and the intention to deal fairly 
and aboveboard with the men and 


good relations 





Production and costs are not made in offices. 
are made by the men in the plants and that is 
we need to spend more time. 


women in their organizations. Man- 
agements want the confidence of their 
people, but it cannot be gained 
merely with good intentions. Articles 
in the plant magazines and on the 
bulletin and are 
important and helpful in gaining 
confidence, but they do not  substi- 
tute for personal contact. 


boards newsletters 


We need to get away from the re- 
ports and paper work when we can 
and to deal with people patiently and 
sympathetically. We have to be good 
listeners, too, as well as good talk- 
ers so we can understand the other 
fellow’s problems. 

There is another point I think it 
is so important we keep in mind. Be- 
cause union leaders stir up strife and 
encourage men to strike, slow down 
and the like, it is very easy to lose 
our patience angry. We 
should remember the majority of the 
members do not always believe in a 
lot of things their leaders advocate 
even though they are forced to go 
along with them. Most men dont 
want trouble, and the fact that a man 
is a union member doesn't change 
him as a man. 

We all know that 
established part of our industrial sys- 
tem, and it is so very important that 
they have forward looking leadership. 
We need to point out that it is in 
everyone’s interest to have good men 
—sound men—take an active part in 


and be 


unions are an 


union activities. 
I remember that some vears ago a 
company had the Amalgamated Asso- 


(Continued to Page 28) 
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“THE INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY OF TODAY 


AND THE FOREMAN” 


By Fred J. Otterbein 
President, General Foods, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada 
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N OST of us, I'm sure, want our 
home industrial community to 
get better instead of worse. We want 
it to grow. Even those of us who don’t 
give it much help want to see it grow 
—in economic strength at least, and 
very likely in what we might call its 
“social” strength. That is, we want to 
see an upgrading of the kind of peo- 
ple we live among in our community. 
The physical growth of a com- 
munity is pretty startling when you 
come to think of it. Down in Atlanta, 
Georgia, a group of people made a 
study of community growth, and the 
figures are something. 

How many people do you think it 
takes to make up a community for 
a plant employing 150 men? 

Let's get the old imagination at 
work and see. 

Mother Nature being very co-opera- 
tive, those 150 men either have or 
will have wives and families. So right 
away their community needs a grocery 
store; which takes a grocer, his as- 
sistant, and pretty soon a delivery 
boy. Next, comes a church; and the 
pastor and his wife and son. Then a 
doctor, and a nurse probably. Also a 
school with at least five teachers and 
a janitor, who ups and marries the 
girl from the neighboring town and 
brings her into the community. 

But, so far, we've just got started. 
Where there's a doctor you can ex- 
pect there'll be an undertaker. The 
women all want to look beautiful, so 
there’s a beautician to make them 
temporarily so. Your wife runs the 
car into the garage and on out through 
the back wall. That means you need 
a motor repair shop and a lumber 
dealer, also a carpenter. 

Well, you get the idea. Go as far 
as you like with it. 

Here’s the net community, accord- 
ing to the Atlanta figures: 

The payroll of one industrial plant 
employing 150 men supports, on an 


average, 393 occupied homes . . . 24 
professional men . 6,600 acres of 
farm production land . . . a 22-room 
school requiring 18 teachers (which 
seems pretty high) . . . 33 retail stores 

320 autos and services for them 

. . . $500,000 of retail sales . . . and 
$2,500,000 additional taxable valua- 
tion. 

Several such communities soon make 
a city. Cities make a state. And states 
make a nation. 

Looks like an industrial community 
is a pretty good institution to be a 
part of. It stands to reason that it has 
an advantage over, say, the farming 
community; for industry itself shares 
the tax burden for schools, roads, util- 
ities, and health and recreation facil- 
ities. 

On that, I have a set of Canadian 
figures, which for the moment we'll 
take at face value: 

In Forest Hill Village (near 
Toronto) where the Industrial 
Percentage of Assessment is .23, 
the Per Capita Tax Levy is 
$74.77. 

In Long Branch where the In- 
dustrial Percentage is 13.6, the 
Levy is $32.30. 

Generally speaking, the public 
equipment of the industrial com- 
munity is better than that of its rural 
neighbor—particularly if the manage- 
ments of local industries take their 
fair share of leadership in community 
affairs. 

So much for description of the com- 
munity. Now let’s take a look at the 
foreman. 

According to a 
friend of mine, “A foreman is the 
man in the plant who gets things done 
after the brass gets through playing 
around with ideas and guesswork.” 

A foreman, for my money, is 4a 
member of the “management team’ 
we're always hearing about. 

He’s the man I keep wishing I had 
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more time to talk with. If I get to 
make that wish come true, I'll know 
a darned sight more about my busi- 
ness. 

In age, the foreman, on the aver- 
age, is right around his 40’s. Here and 
General Foods, 


there through we 
have one on the same payroll with 
his children and grandchildren. A 


foreman in his 20’s or 30's, or one in 
his 50's or 60's is all right with me. 
The young one may have a lot of 
bounce and push, but the old one 
has a lot of know-how and good judg- 
ment. Industry needs them both. 

I think of the foreman as an all- 
around good family man. He may 
have more kids than I have, for I’m 
blessed with only three. But I doubt 
if he’s got as many dogs. At last count, 
out at my house we had 17 retrievers. 
Twelve of them pups. Their fathers, 
young Spike and old Pete, are good 
at keeping up production. 

But to go on, the industrial fore- 
man as I see him is a man well re- 
spected in his community. He’s us- 
ually what is known as a “stable” 
citizen. And it is as such that he comes 
in for some more of our attention 
here. 

First, let me digress just a bit. For 
it occurs to me that you may be 
wondering what Canadian foremen 
are like. 

I'll tell you. After 30-odd months 
up there at the North Pole, I come to 
one outstanding observation: Cana- 
dian foremen are pretty much like 
American foremen. 

Canadian plants are smaller than 
their American counterparts, so of 
course Canada has far fewer pro- 
duction foremen. We don’t have fore- 
men’s clubs handy, as they are here 
in Battle Creek. Though I recall that 
Art Buckler, a General Foods produc- 
tion man, belongs to one in Montreal 
that holds monthly meetings and sets 
up special-study groups. You can see 
that, under the circumstances, Cana- 
dian companies have to rely almost 
entirely upon their own training 
classes for foremen and group leaders. 

When it comes to home life, recre- 
ation, and community standing, you 
will find the Canadian foreman on 
just about the same plane as the 
American foreman. 

Some of you may remember that 
last September, Austin  Igleheart, 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
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tion, talked to the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains on the subject 
“Where Honor Begins.” It was at a 
breakfast in Washington. 

In telling of some conditions exist- 
ing in the United States these days, 
Mr. Igleheart used the word “im- 
probity.” Sure, he immediately ex- 
plained, improbity is a big word. 

“But,” hé went on, “it takes a big 
word to cover all the moral and spir- 
itual relapses you are hearing about 
these days: everything from shop- 
lifting and dope peddling to black 
marketing from cribbing by 
cadets and bribery of collegians to 
perjury by communists . . . from the 
giving and taking of deep freezers 
and mink coats to the outright sale 
of political jobs and from shel- 
tered gangsterism to selfish oppor- 
tunism. All such goings-on point to 
an ominous ‘lack of probity—that is, 
to a lack of tried and proved honesty 
and integrity’.” 

Remember, Mr. Igleheart was talk- 





F. J. OTTERBEIN 


ing to a lot of big men in the food 
industry when he said: 

“Experience convinces me that your 
business and mine has by and large 
demonstrated that ‘honesty is the best 
policy. I suggest that now there is 
opportunity and great need to preach 
what we practice.” 

Later, he added: 

“To begin with you and I have to 
be healthy of soul. (It is) equally 
as clear that we can not just sit on 
our backsides and expect to slide up 
hill.” 

Well, that talk to the NAFC got 
a big hand clear across the continent. 


As a matter of fact, it is still very 
much alive and going the rounds of 
the press and radio, and the 
pulpit. 

Some of you must know one result 
of that talk. Because out of it grew a 
statement on citizenship that Clarence 
Francis and Austin Igleheart ad- 
dressed to all GF employes. 

The statement went like this: 

“We believe that each member of 
General Foods, as a citizen, has im- 
portant duties and responsibilities to 
the company to be sure, but also to 
the community and to the nation. 

“Because this is true, it is the policy 
of General Foods to urge and encour- 
age all of us to recognize and meet 
the responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship.” 

Our two top men did more than 
point out that we should all “seek to 
be informed on political issues and 
vote at election time.” They also ex- 
plained that there’s a great personal 
satisfaction and advantage in getting 
into the community picture in one 
way or another. For instance: 


even 


Through working with trade and 
professional organizations. 

Through talks as company repre- 
sentative on problems relating to our 
industry. 

As an elected community official. 

Or through service to community, 
state, national organizations or 
committees devoted to church 
civic improvement . . . public safety 

conservation of resources 
civil defense veterans causes 

. worthy charities . . . youth organ- 
izations . . . schools. 

That's a nice, neat package of things 
to do in an industrial community. 
Maybe I can help point out some of 
the little things that almost any fore- 
man can tie into. 

You and I know that we ought to 
get into work for our communities— 
that there’s a need for us in the 
political controversies of the day. And, 
heaven knows, I hope we aren't in the 
same boat with a once prominent 
member of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 

This member, a woman, spent 20 
years of her life crying about the 
need for education in sex matters. She 
wrote endless articles and pamphlets 
and books and stickers and whatnot 
about that need. At talking about the 
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by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 


(Sixth of Twelve Installments) 


l P to the time that Marx moved 
to Paris in 1844, he had dabbled 
with a great number of theories. 

He had never been bothered by self- 
contradiction. 

When he tired of an idea (or a friend) 
into the discard it went. 

But by the time he reached Paris, 
his “theorv” had been frozen in a 
pattern that was never to change 

The following paragraphs set forth 
the things he assumed to be true. 





To start with, Marx discarded all cur- 
rent morals, ethics, and laws. 

Those, he said, only existed because 
they temporarily suited the customs 
of the people, but when the cus- 
toms changed, they would be re- 
placed by a brand new (socialist) 
code of morality and ethics. 

Moreover, the “artificial” laws of 
society were only the tools with 
which the ruling class (the proper- 
tied class) ground down the work- 


ers. 





The foundation of Marx’s “theory” 
was that the “exploitation of the 
worker” which “already existed” 
would become more and more 
severe because of the introduction 
of factories and expensive machin- 
ery. 


E-LIFE OF KARLMARX—THE FATHEROF COMMUNISM 


This would mean (Marx reasoned) 


It 


that all employment would be con- 
trolled by the handful of powerful 
owners who would hire only those 
willing to work for starvation 
Waves. 

never seemed to have occurred to 
him that factory owners need work- 
ers just as much as the workers 


need jobs. 


Nor did it occur to him that mass 


Be 


Ey 


production would be impossible 
without mass consumption—that 
the workers were the factories’ best 


customers. 





lieving as he did. Marx naturally 
reached the incorrect conclusion 
that under the factory system the 
conditions of the working people 
would become so intolerable that 
they would automatically rise up 
and destroy their oppressors. 

en though Marx lived long enough 
to see the great improvement in 
living conditions that resulted from 
the factory system, he never ad- 
mitted that his theory could be 
wrong. 


And to this day his followers. still 


predict the “uprising.” 





The horrible picture shown above 


would have been one of Marx's 
favorites because he always por- 
trayed religion—that is, the fear of 
sin and hope for the hereafter— 
as the lash that controlled the 
downtrodden masses. 








He thought that God's admonition 
“by the sweat of thv face shall 
thou eat bread” was a fraud (on 
the part of the ruling classes) to 
give the common man a false sense 
of guilt and to keep him subservy- 
ient. 





One of the errors fixed in Marx’s 
mind was the conviction that the 
power that would come with own- 
ership of the machines of produc- 
tion would eventually draw all 
power to the large owners: the 
larger units would kill off the 
smaller units and the result would 
be a gigantic monopoly. 

This would tend to make fewer and 
fewer employers, and the only so- 
lution would be for the state to own 
all the tools and become the only 
employer. 





With the state the only employer, the 
people could throw off their chains; 
the government, instead of being a 
tool of the ruling classes, would 
become the people's friend. 

Then would come the great day when 
bourgeois morality, oppressive re- 
ligion, and the hateful private prop- 
erty system could be destroyed. 

Under these ideal conditions, Marx 
predicted, the state would have 
very little to do. 

The need for government force would 
wither away, and Utopia would be 
at hand. 

(To be continued next month) 
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SOLAR AIRCRAFT PRESIDENT CONGRATULATES THE NAF ON ITS HISTORIC 
STAND—Edmund T. Price, second from right, President of Solar Aircraft Company, 
tells NAF President Ray A. Arduser that he’s glad to see the NAF directors ‘’standing 
up to be counted” as opposing President Truman’s seizure of the stee! milis. At the 
extreme left is W. H. Marrow, NAF Director from Solar and Chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee for the San Diego Board meeting. At the right is Joe Hutts, 
President of the Solar Management Club. 


Mo. Preridont We Objeci? 


Historic action was taken by The National 
Association of Foremen, Management Men of 
America, on May 15, 1952, at the San Diego, 
Calif., meeting of the Board of Directors. 
For the first time in the 27-year history of 
the NAF, the Directors were motivated to 
strongly denounce an action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The 57 directors 
atiending the opening session unanimously 
approved the resolution by a roll-call vote. 


The resolution is as follows: 

“In the American Management Day 
proclamation made by President Arduser, 
September 27, 1951, it was stated that... 
‘there is no freedom outside individual initia- 
tive. The pillars of individual initiative are 
freedom to work, freedom to create, freedom 
to enjoy the fruits of individual effort.’ 


“This last freedom depends upon the free- 
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dom to own property without fear of con- 
fiscation by the government or by any other 
body. Since the seizure by the President of 
the steel mills without due process of law 
violates the fundamental principle of private 
ownership of property, The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen condemns such action as 
being unAmerican, destructive to the funda- 
mental rights of Americans and conducive to 
the rise of a dictatorship form of government 
alien to our American heritage. 

“We call upon all freedom-loving men to 
cooperate with us not only in condemning 
such action but in pledging their fortunes and 
their lives in fighting this particular act of 
dictatorship and any future tendency in this 
direction which might arise from future ac- 
tions of government officials.” 
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— 2nd verse of the 29th Chapter 
of “When the 
righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice, but when the wicked beareth 


Proverbs reads 


rule, the people mourn.” 

This was written centuries before 
the birth of Christ. It was true then. 
It has been true throughout ali his- 
tory. It is true today. 

Let me emphasize that corruption 
in government has not been and is 
not confined to any particular time, 
to any particular country, or to the 
members of any particular political 
party. But as intelligent citizens and 
voters in the vear 1952, if we are to 
meet the problem of today, we must 
examine today’s level of morality in 
government, or the converse of that, 
existing corruption in government. 

Let us consider the kinds of cor- 
ruption in government. There is, first, 
dollar dishonesty. This is the plain 
garden variety where an elected or 
appointed official prostitutes his office 
for money. It is illustrated by a 
Moran in New York City who by vir- 
tue of his authority as an officer of 
the city’s fire department forces ap- 
plicants for gas inspection permits to 
pay an illegal fee, a shakedown. It is 
illustrated by a Finnegan in the City 
of St. Louis, who by virtue of his 
position as a Collector of Internal 
Revenue, sells protection to a violator 
of the income tax law—for a fee 
which he pockets. It is further illus- 
trated by an alliance between those 
holding public office and such racket- 
eers as Frank Costello. The vicious 
criminal element in our society is al- 
ways willing to pay protection money 
to law enforcement officials who will 
close their eyes to organized gambling 
and other illegal activities. 

Dollar dishonesty, in a less direct 
form, is illustrated by those in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere who obtain spe- 
cial favors for a friend or a client. 
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It may be the purchase of government 
owned ships or other property at a 
ridiculously low price, or obtaining 
special concessions which the govern- 
ment alone has the power to grant. 





These are the government officials 
who sell their influence and_ their 
political connections for a fee—a mink 


coat, an automobile or just money. 

Dollar dishonesty by public officials 
is rampant in this nation today. For- 
tunately, it is being exposed, largely 
by the action of both branches of the 
Congress. 

Another kind of dishonesty exists 
in American public life today. It is 
not dollar dishonesty, but it is far 
more insidious. Let us call it intel- 
lectual dishonesty. It is the sin of 
speaking the half truth. It is the prac- 
tice of concealing the real truth. It 
is the practice of speaking in one 
fashion but acting in another. When 
widespread corruption was revealed 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
people through the public press and 
otherwise demanded a thorough in- 
vestigation and housecleaning. What 
was the result? Large promises were 
made, but the net results so far as 
the administration is concerned are 
practically zero. A sham battle has 
been staged to fool the people, but 
except for those public officials ex- 
posed by Congressional committees, 
both the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the newly appointed Attorney 
General seem to be satisfied with the 
personnel in their departments. 

Let me illustrate intellectual dis- 
honesty more concisely. The office of 
President of the United States com- 
mands great respect and rightly so. It 
also automatically commands a free 
nation-wide radio and television audi- 
ence. Such great rights should entail 
equally great responsibilities—a duty 
never to tell a half truth, always the 
whole truth. But a few nights ago the 


President of the United States told a 
nation-wide television and radio audi- 
ence that profits in the steel industry 
last year were $19.50 per ton. He did 
not tell the people that this was the 
profit before that industry paid _ its 
taxes. He did not say that those taxes 
are as much a debt of that industry 
as its payrolls or cost of its raw mate- 
rial. This is the half truth, calculated 
to mislead and arouse the passions of 
millions of people not in possession 
of all the facts. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a can- 
didate for the United States Senate 
against Stephen A. Douglass in 1558 
he said “I am not bound to be elected 
to the United States Senate, but I am 
bound to be right.” His willingness 
to speak the whole truth cost him a 
seat in the Senate but rewarded him 
with the election to the presidency. 

The crying need in public life to- 
day is not for half truth but for the 
whole truth, for intellectual honesty. 

What is the effect of corruption in 
government, of dollar dishonesty and 
intellectual dishonesty? 

First, it destroys efficiency in gov- 
ernment. A police department riddled 
by graft cannot enforce the law and 
protect the community. County Com- 
missioners busily occupied in lining 
their pockets cannot properly admin- 
ister the county's needs. State High- 
way Department officials mixing “hot 
mix” for road surfacing with graft 
money do not cause dependable long 
lasting roads to be laid. 

An internal revenue bureau with a 
Lamar Caudle as chief of the en- 
forcement branch is too busy to effi- 
ciently collect taxes. Not only are the 
guilty officials themselves faithless to 
their trust, but such actions breed 
contempt and neglect of duty by all 
those whose work they direct and 


(Continued to Page 24) 
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Tjust couldnt beheve my hands! 


“Want to drive her?” Jim asked ...and then I had 
the greatest experience I’ve ever had in a car! 


























I'd heard Jim rave about his Chrysler power steering. Never 
saw him so keen about anything. Yesterday I discovered why! 
Believe me, you can’t imagine what it’s like till you feel it your- 


self... 


. as I did when Jim dropped by and said *“‘Want to drive 
her?” J sure did... 





I hadn’t gone 100 yards, before I knew 
I’d never had such control of a car! Coming 
to a turn, I just eased that big car around it 
by nudging the wheel spoke with the side 
of my finger. Jim explained how 4/5 of the 
work of steering is done hydraulically, only 
1/5 by your hand. 





It’s a far safer new feeling, too! 
Our West End Road’s a real bad one. But 
“Just hold it easy,’ Jim said. “See how 
steady she keeps herself.” It was amazing. 
No wheel fight at all . . . just the wonderful 
sense of this new power helping you hold 
the wheels, as well as steer! 


a 
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Later, Jim sketched this point out 
for me. With this power the amount of 
wheel-turn is cut about 1/4. Jim’s Chrysler's 
steering has only 314 to 1 turning ratio. 
Most cars are 5 or more to |. That’s extra 
safety every moment, for the car can always 
react faster. 





Even standing still, you can turn the 
wheels with just your fingertips. We pulled 
up to a stop, and I turned the wheel from 
right to left and back with only one finger. 
Not just parking, but all the time, this 
Chrysler Full-Time Power Steering gives 
you 5 times the normal control! 





But a long trip, Jim says, is the real 
pay-off. He drove close to 700 miles one 
day, yet he says he felt no shoulder strain, 
and never felt so secure. I can see why! 
With this full-time power steering, you just 
sit back and pilot the car with your hand in 
command every instant! 


And what a blessing in sudden 
pinches! A fellow unexpectedly stepped 
out, just as we came by. Instinctively, I 
flicked the wheel—and hoped! But that 
power steering responded instantly. Easy 
and sure as pointing a finger, we swung 
around him and back into line! 





how, 
= \ Kl 


“Try it yourself... 
nothing else compares with it!” 


CHRYSLER 


POWER STEERING 








Convair Management Club 


Sponsors 
Courses In Management 


By R. B. Craig 


Prainin Supervisol 


Fort 


The accelerated expansion of the 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
Worth 


Division 


industrial world constantly in- 


creases the intricate and extensive responsibilities of men of management. 
Standards of performance and production are higher; technical processes 
are more complex; goals are more exacting and difficult; instructions are 
more complicated, and the need for coordination is greater. The problem 


of gaining sustained cooperation is ever present. 


Training! 


Pore EGES and industries are be 
ginning to recognize that men of 
have acquired a profes- 
This is the keynote of 


program, sponsored by 


management 
sional status. 
the training 
the National 
and offered by Texas Christian Uni 
versity, now being conducted at Con 
solidated Aircraft Corporation, Fort 
Worth, Texas Division. 

The goals of instruction in the Con 
vair—T.C.U. program are stated sim- 


Association of Foremen. 


ply and clearly: 

1. Discovery and expansion of new 
qualities of leadership geared to 
the tree enterprise system. 

An awakening of leaders to their 
responsibilities to management, 
to labor, and to the public. 

Texas Christian University did not 

attempt to arbitrarily set up a_pro- 
gram with the idea of telling 
dustry what it needed. Rather, T.C.U. 
worked with a committee from Con- 
the Company's 


needs, and set up a course in man- 


in- 


vair to determine 
agement specifically designed to meet 
those needs. 

are held at the Convair 
plant before and after regular shift 
hours to enable supervisory person- 
nel at all levels on all shifts to attend 
classes at a convenient place and time. 
The opportunity to participate in a 


Classes 


course that stresses the development 
of individual potentialities is being 
enthusiastically received by men of 
management at Convair. 
Instructors for this 
gram come from the Texas Christian 
University faculty and from among 
qualified business and industrial lead- 
ers in the Fort Worth area. Heading 
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unusual pro- 


The solution? Adapted 


this list is Ellis M1. Sowell, B.S., M.B.S., 
Ph.D., Dean of the T.C.U. School of 
Business. A certified public account- 
ant as well as educator and adminis- 
trator, Dr. Sowell himself teaches two 
classes of Human Relations in Indus- 
trv. Two other classes—both in Pro- 
duction Costs—are taught by Convair 
engineers, both of whom rate nation- 
ally in this field. They are Curtis 
Fritz, B.Ae.E., and Hall Logan, Ph.D. 

More than 100 supervisors are en- 
rolled in the four classes presently 
being offered. Each class meets for a 
three-hour period once each week 
for 16 weeks. 

The program, basically, is com- 
prised of two phases, each embracing 
a minimum of 30 hours. 
Upon completion of Phase I, trainees 
Certificate in 


semester 


receive an Associate 





CONVAIR-TCU MANAGEMENT COURSE—Curtis Fritz, Convair engineer, 
teaches a management course in production costs, one of two such courses now 
being offered by Texas Christian University under sponsorship of the Convair 


Management Club. 


management from Texas 


University. Those who go on to com. | 


plete Phase II receive a Certificate 
in Management from the University, 

The courses of this two-phase pro. 
gram may be taken on either a credit 
or non-credit basis. The trainees who 
desire college credit may apply any 
or all of their courses toward fulfilling 
requirements for the Bachelor's de. 


gree at either T.C.U. or any other 
accredited college or university. 
Supervisors taking the Convair. 


T.C.U. courses pay the regular Uni. 
versity fee of $12.00 per semester hour 
or $36.00 for each three-hour unit 
The Convair Management Club ha; 
set funds with 
imburse ten enrollees making the best 


aside which to re. 
grades each semester. 

Courses offered in Phase I are 
Human Relations in Industry, Pro- 
duction Costs, Public Speaking, Psy- 
chology, English and 
Mathematics. Phase I also provides 
four elective subjects, two of whic 
are required to bring the total num. 
ber of semester hours to thirty. Th 
electives are: Industrial Safety, Pro- 
duction Control, Work Measurement 
(time and motion study), and _ Per. 
sonal Efficiency (speed reading and 
comprehension ). 


Economics, 


Phase II of the program will offer} 
] _ 


advanced courses in English and 
Mathematics, two 
Human Relations, Collective Bargain- 


Labor Problems, American Na- 


more courses 


ing, 


tional Government, and Problems i: 
Government Regulation of Industr 
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Lastixc prosperity runs on the rails of sound money. 
Another name for sound money is redeemable cur- 

will offer} ome? 
lish and} Another name for redeemable currency is paper money 
that the people can turn into gold if they want to. 


yurses : 
Bargain [his is what is known as being on the gold coin standard. 


ling an 


‘can Na.| Under ordinary circumstances, of course, no one would 
Deen fel prefer the ownership of gold coins to a house or an 
Industr automobile or anything else that is useful because 


gold. of itself, is not food, shelter, or comfort. 
But the fact that the people can get gold if they want it 
is what makes the money sound. 


U NDER what conditions do people prefer to use their 
money to buy gold coin? 

When they become afraid that the government might 
cheapen the value of the money by creating ad- 
ditional money that has no value. 

) Why does the people’s purchase of gold stop the cre- 

| ation of extra money? 

} Because under the gold coin standard the amount of 

money the government can issue is limited by the 

amount of gold: when the government supply of 
gold is reduced, the supply of money must be re- 
duced. 


‘ 








ILI 
gineer, ; \f HAT has all this to do with prosperity? 


s now In the first place, it prevents inflation of the money 
onvair supply ; 

Second, it gives people confidence in the value of the 
lune 19 
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PROSPERITY RUNS ON RAILS OF SOUND MONEY 


money they receive for their work or for their pro- 
duction so that they work and produce better. 

Third, it enables them to spend or invest their money 
wisely and constructively because they can be rea- 
sonably certain that its value is not going to change 
in the forseeable future. 

Why is this constant value important? 

It is important for two reasons: 1) when people think 
that the value of their money might go up, they 
hold back their purchases and thus cause a_busi- 
ness slump; 2) when people think that the value of 
their money might go down, they rush out to buy 
everything they can and thus cause an unhealthy 
boom which always ends in a bust. 


IV 
\\ HAT has this to do with America in 1952? 


It has a lot to do with it because 1) since 1933 we 
have not been on the gold coin standard, 2) because 
of this we have had severe inflation which has 
caused all prices to rise, and 3) we are in danger 
of an unhealthy boom that would end in a bust. 

Does this mean that our present prosperity is running 
on weak rails? 

It certainly does, and if it picks up much more speed, 
the rails might break under the load. 

In the wreck that would follow, the injury would reach 
every group and class of people in the nation. 





“BETTER AMERICA” series 
of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by 

MANAGE Magazine 
© 1952 
Sixth in Series of 12 for ‘52. Reprint Permission on Request. 
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SPONSOR DRIVE FOR BLOO 
Kokomo, Ind., recently took on 
Bloodmobile unit. Co-sponsor of thr- 
Stove Mounters’ Union (Local 57) 
President, getting his blood pressy 
Charles Fuller, right, stands next 


Globe d 
project 








en, while 

















PRO GRID STAR A MANAG -Otto G: 


NUMBERS COUNT—Because the Foremen’s Club of Toledo sent back of the Cleveland Browns fool™, was the 
more bowlers than any other club to the NAF tournament in Detroit, it ing of the North American Aviai@gement ( 
merited a trophy. Above, John Harron, Club President, right, presents is Joe Hansen, Club Vice Presi 


at right 
it to Harry J. Baumker, left, Club Secretary-Treasurer. Chairman. ; 
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FOR BLOO 
took on 





Globe American Management Club, 
project of sponsoring a Red Cross 












ponsor of (@r-plant drive was the Globe American 
(Local 5/\pve is Clint Crogun, Stove Mounters’ 
lood pressuen, while Management Club President 
ands next | 





Otto Graham, center, star quarter- 

ool, was the speaker at the April meet- 
rican Avict@gement Club, Columbus, O. At left 
Vice Presid@at right is Dick Hoffman, Program 
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A REFRESHING PAUSE (FOR US BOTH)—This movie star Virginia 
Mayo is dressed up like a burlesque queen and appears to be sitting on 
some golden stairs. (And getting some stares, too, eh?) 
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FISHER WAS A FOREMAN, TOO—William J. Fisher, standing, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of the Oliver Corporation, addressed the Oliver Management 
Club of Springfield, O., in April. He recalled his first job, at the age of 16, paid 
$2.00 per 60-hour week. Left to right at the speakers’ table: Frank Zielsdorf, 
Oliver Plant Manager at Springfield; William J. Welsh, Club President; Mr. 
Fisher; Jacob Groeber, Club Vice President, and Robert Fritsche, Club Treasurer. 
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VACATION 


BB sv: it is June, fishing seasons 


bursting out all over, the kids out of 
school. and as far as they are con- 
cerned vacation is this country’s great- 
est institution. It gives us oldsters a 
bit more time to get out in the field 
with our own youngsters and the 
so don't know but what 


ranks pretty high with us, 


neighbors 
vacatior 
too. 

The statistics add up to startling 
totals. There were over 30 million 
visitors to our national parks, monu- 
ments and historic sites last year. 
Nearly as many people went into the 
national forests for recreation, fishing, 
hunting. camping, hiking and loafing. 
There are the state parks, state torests, 
thousands of miles of sea shore and 
much more besides. We use the out- 
doors and the outdoors is good to us. 
We've talked before of how outdoor 
recreation contributes to our econ- 
omy and helps keep the wheels of 
business and industry turning. None 
of us need feel guilty when we slip 
out to get in a little fishing. 





TRASH BAGS 


The National tried 


Park Service 
something new at Mount Ranier Na- 
tional Park last year, it worked and 
vou ll be seeing more of it this sum- 
mer if your trips take you into na- 


tional parks. 

Americans, who pride themselves 
on having the cleanest and most 
orderly homes and yards in the world, 
sure can be sloppy in the outdoors. 
Mostly they are just thoughtless when 
they toss out of car windows, pop 
bottles. candy wrappers, kleenex and 
other trash. But they do. And there 
is nothing as unsightly and as need- 
less as beautiful country all messed up 
with trash. Or a campground with 
garbage. papers and beer cans strewn 
around, 

As a convenience and a strong re- 
minder, when you enter Ranier, Yel- 
lowstone. Rocky Mountain, Glacier 
and other Parks where there’s a check 
station at the entrance, youll be 
handed a strong paper bag. It says 
“This is your TRASH BAG.” The 
message goes on to say “please use it 
as a container for your waste paper, 
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bottles and other debris. Deposit or 


empty it into the trash cans provided 
for your convenience.” 

Guess with this group of outdoors- 
men, trained in safety and knowing 
the terrific costs involved in failing to 
follow good safety methods, there's 


no need to remind, “Don’t throw 


lighted cigarettes out of car win- 
dows’. In the timber states of the 
northwest they can toss you in the 
clink for breaking that sensible rule. 


AND BEARS, TOO 

Wild animols in the security of parks 
can sure look peaceful and friendly. And 
the “oh, isn’t he cute, | just must pet 
him’’ has preceeded a bad mauling on a 
great many occasions. The friendly-looking, 
comical black bear isn’t to be fooled with. 
Leave him alone. The Park people have 
found, too, that deer, moose, bison, big 
horn sheep, elk and even the graceful 
little antelope aren’t to be trusted. 

Believe it or not, just the other day a 
woman visitor to one of our fine city zoos, 
climbed over the guard rail to get a closer 
look at a timber wolf. She got it—also 
lost a chunk out of her thigh. 

And if you run across a spotted little 
fawn in tall grass, behind a log, it isn’t 
lost. Leave it alone. It’s mother will be 
back for it. 





REMINGTON’S NEW RIFLE 

And speaking of game animals, we 
had a chance the other day to try out 
Remington’s new model 760 they call 
the “Gamemaster”. A_ slide-action, 
chambered for 30-06, 300 Savage and 
35 Remington. It weighs about 7!2 
pounds and feels light. It is well 
adapted for mounting a scope and 
has inherent accuracy that justifies a 
scope sight. It comes up mighty nice 
and the slide action works slick. You'll 
be hearing a lot about this rifle dur- 
ing the next couple years. 
THE LOWLY CARP NOT SO LOWLY 

Pennsylvania reports their game 
and fish department is stocking a 


good deal of carp in fish ponds— 
and the kids love it. 

The fish are taken by seining from 
waters where they are over-abundant 
and so far have been planted in some 
58 ponds within or close to cities 
where they can be fished hard. Easy 
to catch and a lot of fun on light 
tackle, why shouldn't the youngsters 
enjoy taking them. And they are 
good eating. 

Wisconsin has found that carp have 
more advantages than disadvantages, 
if utilized-and under control. It seems 
that carp are injurious to other fish 
only when they are over-abundant. 
wigs sa 


NEBRASKA LAKE PRODUCING 
MONSTER TROUT 

A lot of our readers will be travel- 
ing US Highway 30 this summer go- 
ing east or west. Take your bass 
tackle or spinning tackle along and 
give Lake McConaughy a try. Turn 
off at Ogallala which is located close 
to where the three states of Nebraska. 
Colorado and Wyoming join. 

The lake is formed by 
Dam in the Platte River. 
boats, cabins and such things avail- 
able. Ask any filling station, store or 
other establishment in Ogallala and 
they ll be most pleased to give you 
all the dope you want. 

Reports of fishing this spring have 
been good, rainbow trout especially. 
There have been a lot of 8 and ten 
pounders caught. One monster of 
over ll came within — six 
ounces of the state record. 

There are walleyes, northern pike, 
large mouth bass also the white bass 
and a variety of pan fish. The big 
bovs have been doing best so far on 
bass plugs of the same types used 


Kingsley 
There are 


pounds 


elsewhere. 
FLY FISHING ONLY 

New York state has inaugurated 
something new this year — setting 
aside stretches of good public stream 
for fly fishing only. These stretches 
will be well marked and we guess 
the fishermen wi!l cooperate. Your re- 
porter prefers to fish trout with flies, 
but he has no argument with those 
who prefer garden hackle and cther 
legal means. Sportsmanship isn’t in- 
volved. 
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DETER OO 


What we like most from a 
ervation standpoint is that a trout 
an be caught and released unharmed 
isier When a fly was the lure than 
vhen bait or multiple hook plugs and 


hardware were the trout’s downfall. 


CcConh- 


Only some ten miles out of 750 
miles of state-owned stream is being 
set aside in this experiment. {t will be 
interesting to see what develops. 

More and more we're hearing the 
envious farewell as friend neighbor 
starts out on his fishing vacation, “put 


We like that. 


one back for me’. 


FLOODS 

Floods in the Missouri and Missis- 
current big 
The drums 


sippi river basins are 
news as this is written. 
will be beaten again for more millions 
and billions them. No 
doubt that floods must be controlled. 
since man and his cities and factories 
has moved into natural flood plains 
and we cannot afford the loss of life 


and property and production involved 


to control 


in major floods. 

But—big main stem dams are not 
the answer, as we see it. They are 
only part of the answer and in an 
orderly program theyd be the last 
thing done. First thing is to get our 
land in shape so it can hold maximum 
precipitation. That's where the water 
is needed to grow crops. Then con- 
tour plowing, ditches and terraces to 
hold water and to hold the soil in 
place. Then the smaller tributary 
dams. The big fellows, running into 
hundreds of millions are last on the 
program. 





We've had good examples of what 
the small, up-stream watershed proj- 
ect can accomplish in flood control. 
It works. The Missouri, the Missis- 
sippi itself, is nothing more than the 
total of a great many small water- 
sheds. If we're smart enough to fol- 
low the example of the Miami Con- 
servancy District in Ohio, or the 
Muskingum Conservancy district in 
the same state, or the Conservation 
program in the Washita of Oklahoma, 
we'll get the job done, and at less 
cost. As important as that, we'll not 
be taking so much valuable, highly 
productive bottom land out of pro- 
duction. 
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You ask where the sportsman comes 
in? First of all he comes in as just 
plain John Q. Citizen, the fellow who 
eventually has to pick up the check 
on these things. And wildlife is in- 
volved also. Example, five mainstem 
dams abuilding in the Missouri will 
inundate and destroy forever over 
650.000 acres of the finest wildlife 
habitat .in the basin. The Missouri 
basin plan includes over a hundred 
dams. Figure it out. 

Flood control and conservation are 
like a lot of other important pro- 
grams. If they can start from the 
individual, theyre pretty likely to be 
close to right. If theyre imposed from 
the top—well, it’s a good idea to look 
them over right carefully. 

SURF-CASTERS PART OF 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 

California figures there are a quar- 
ter million surf fishermen in that 
state and it looks as if the big major- 
itv of them will assist in a three-year 
study to gather data. The project is 
financed by the State and by funds 
from the federal Dingell-Johnson 
Act, the excise taxes you pay on vari- 
ous items of fishing gear. Catch rec- 
ord books are distributed free to the 
fishermen and they record the fish 
they catch, type, size, weight, etc. 
That data will be supplemented by 
personal interview, check of fishes’ 
age, sexual maturity, stomach sam- 
ples and all other information they 
can get. Out of all this, California 
figures it will have a lot better basis 
for determining the whats, wheres 
and hows of fishery management. 
ALL RIGHT, WHAT IS THE CORRECT 
NAME? 

The OUTDOOR WRITERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA has just 
come out with its third and revised 
edition of its “Standard Check List 
of Common Names for Principal 
American Sport Fishes.” 

The List gives the scientific name, 
the accepted popular name and also 
other names by which several hun- 
dred fish, fresh and salt water, are 
known. Send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to 

HEADQUARTERS 
OWAA 
7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

OWAA will be glad to send you a 
copy free. It’s the right size to go 
in your pocket or in your tackle box. 














To the Editor: 

It’s too bad the writer ot the recent 
MANAGE article on “Speedway Supervision 
at Indianapolis” was unaware of the fact 
that Tony Hulman is a charter member of 


the Terre Haute Management Club and is 
still actively interested in its affairs. He 
heads a sizeable group of members from 


In addition, a large part of 


the supervision described in the 
done by another member of the 
Haute Management Club, Joe Quinn. 
W. E. Ouwencel. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


his company. 
article is 
Terre 


On the May Issue Editorial. . . 
To the Editor: 
I congratulate you upon the 


‘ stand 
you have taken. 


Edward J. Hanley. 

President, 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To the Editor: 
Let me compliment you on your = fine 
editorial. It hits the target for a LOX. 
Kipling B. Pellett 
NAF Director, 
Granite City Steel Company, 


To the Editor: 
I... want to thank you tor your ad- 
vance page proofs of vour fine editorial 


which will appear in the May issue of 
“Manage” Magazine. I found your editorial 
to be a forceful presentation of this “fright- 
ful and shameful situation.” 

John N. Marshall, 

Chairman of the Board and 

President 
Granite City Steel Company. 
Granite City, Ill. 


To the Editor: 

Can't (and shouldn’t) pass up this oppor- 
tunity to pass the NAF a nice bunch of 
posies for MANAGE Magazine. It’s not 
only better than it formerly was, but I think 
it’s darned good. I receive about 300 maga- 
zines, mostly exchanges, each month 
Yours is different—delightfully so. I like its 
boldness, both in type and editorial ap- 
proach. Perhaps “vigorous” is a more de- 
scriptive word for it. Somehow, after read- 
ing several of your issues, I expect yours 
to be good... 

C. E. McIntire, Editor 
Arm-co-operator, 
Armco Steel Corp. 











Management Club 
Sponsors Hobby Show 


Detroit—In 1950 the Educational Com 
mittee of the Great Lakes Steel Management 
Club proposed that a hobby show be spon 
sored. The purpose of the show was to 
offer suggestions to the general membership 
on arts and crafts outside their job areas. 
The committee thus aligned itself with an 
NAF principle that no supervisor can long 
remain effective on his job without an out 
side interest. 

After considering the proposal, the Board 
of Directors of the GLS club felt that this 
was so large a task that a special committee 
should be appointed to handle the program 
Chis committee surveyed the membership 
and found some 20 men willing to display 
their hobbies Since the purpose of the 
venture was to interest people in -develop- 
ing hobbies, the Board voted that admission 
was to be free 

The first hobby show was held in April, 
1951. There were 24 exhibitors. The fea 
tured attraction was the nationally-known 
woodcarver, Ernest (Mooney) Warther. Be- 
fore the three-day show ended, club mem- 
bers and the general public were demanding 
that it be made an annual event. 

Planning for the second show began in 
the fall of 1951. Experience indicated that 
there should be another “name” attraction 
After much deliberation, the club signed 
Edward N. Marks, an oldtime circus man 


and a hobbyist who had created an entire 
carnival and circus in miniature. Marks 
hadn’t stopped at tents and trucks and me- 
chanical equipment, he had_ painstakingly 
carved replicas of human figures for the 
carnival—figures that ranged from mid-way 
“belly dancers”, gyrating on a tiny stage, to 
side show freaks. The entire circus was me- 
chanically operated, from motordrome to 
merry-go-round. 

That the hobby show idea appealed to 
the members was shown by the response 
when applications were sent out for ex- 
hibitors. Requests for space in the exhibit 
hall were double that of the previous year. 
Suddenly, the problem was not how to fill 
the hall—but how to find space for all those 
who had hobbies to show! 

That, too, was worked out. Officials of 
the Great Lakes Steel American Legion 
post turned their new hall over to the hobby 
show. An expert in interior decorating for 
such shows was consulted. The club mem- 
bership worked during their off-hours to 
build the booths and platforms and wall 
screens. Slowly the show began to take 
shape. 

The Hobby Show committee handed the 
job of contacting the 1100-or-more members 
to the Booster Foremen. Through this 
trained organization, the club was informed 
about the projected show. Next step in sus- 


EDWARD N. MARKS is shown here explaining the workings of his 
mechanical circus to an interested grouo. The youngster in the foreground seems 
to need no explanations. At his age all you need is less talk and more of an 
opportunity to wade right in and do some serious ‘‘operating”’ yourself. 








DICK ORNDORF’S GUN DISPLAY 
ranged from muzzle-loaders through 
Sharps Buffalo guns to modern re- 
peaters. His hand guns were a com- 
plete index of American gun smith- 
ing. 


taining interest was the Management Club 
Bulletin, monthly publication of the club 
Editorials, news stories and pictures plugged 
the show for several months prior to the 
opening date. 

The first hobby show had been a good 
one. But its greatest value was in laying 
the foundation and solving problems fo: 
shows to come. The popularity of the 
second hobby show was the result of lessons 
learned the year before. 

Over 4000 people visited the 1952 Hobby 
Show. The 40 club members who partici 
pated showed such hobbies and crafts as 
lens grinding, stamp collections, paintings, 
ceramic collections, fly tying, magazine and 
newspaper collections, clocks, match covers, 
guns, electronic devices, woodworking, and 
metal working. The Hunting and Fishing 
Club—an unique club within a club in the 
management organization at Great Lakes 
Steel—built a forest scene against one entire 
wall of the exhibition hall. They displayed 
birds and animals and tanks of fish; hunting, 
fishing, camping and archery accessories and 


‘other outdoor equipment and gear. 


Every community in the area was repre- 
sented among the people who flocked to the 
show. Groups of school children were 
guided through the hall by their teachers. 
Officials from neighboring cities came— 
along with hundreds of hobbyists—to ask 
questions and to watch the hobby demon- 
strations that continued during the 12 to 
14 hours each of the three days the show 
was open. 

Reports from all sources indicate that the 
show was an outstanding success. Co- 
chairmen of the exhibition, Tom Boyd and 
Ed Dufour, report that inquiries regarding 
a hobby show for 1953 are already beyin- 
ning to arrive in the mail!—Tom Riddell. 


(Photos by Bill Lange ) 
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MADAME MARIA PULASKI was the 
principal speaker at The Sherwin-Williams 
Management Club’s Annual Ladies Nite 
Dinner, which was held in Chicago on 
March 6. She gave an amusing account 
of her experiences as a spy during World 
War Il. In the photo are Entertainment 
Chairman Wes Johnson and Madame Pul- 
aski. 


Maytag Hears About 
Human Relations 


Newton, Ia.—At the April 21 meeting of 
the Maytag Management Club, members 
heard an illustrated talk by Dr. R. L. Kahn, 
the program director of the Human Rela- 
tions Program at the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. The 


> 


topic of Dr. Kahn’s talk was how the May- 
tag survey fits into the general program of 
research at the university. Some of the pre- 
liminary results of the survey were pointed 
out with the aid of illustrations. The goal 
of the research project at the University of 
Michigan is to find out what makes some 
organizations more effective than others. 

In addition to Dr. Kahn’s talk, member- 
ship pins were presented to new members 
at this meeting by President Del Doty. Re- 
cipients of-these pins were W. A. Irvine, 
E. F. Scoutten, Russ Harding, Bob Keene, 
Charles Lester, Dan Devine, Albert Grimm, 
Cliff Irelan, John Kenworthy, Harold Des- 
kin, Bob Cook, Dewey Heaberlin, and For- 


rest Jackson. 


Purdue Conferenee 


Evansville, Ind.—Thirty-five members of 
the Briggs Management Club of Evansville, 
Ind., attended the Second Annual Training 
Conference for Management Men at Pur- 
due University, Saturday, April 12. Harold 
McClellan, NAF zone vice president and 
past president of the club, was in charge of 
both opening and closing sessions of the 
Members attending the discus- 
sion group meetings during the morning and 
afternoon sessions, were pleased by the in- 
teresting subject matter presented by able 
speakers prominent in both educational and 
manufacturing fields. 





conference. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS, BRUSH DIVISION OFFICERS—Surrendering the gavel 

of authority to his successor, Ed Nitch, is Don Pauly, retiring president of the Pittsburgh 

Plate Glass Co., Brush Division, Management Club of Baltimore. Left to right are Harry 

Shackelford (Secretary), Pauly, Harry Sanders (NAF National Director), Nitch, Bill Jones 
(Treasurer), and Howard Kidd (Vice President). 





HIGHLIGHTING the April 7 meeting of the Production Council of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Newark, N. J. Paint Division, was Mr. Cameron’s Beck's talk on “‘Leader- 


ship for Tomorrow. 


Mr. Beck was personnel director for the New York Stock Exchange 


and director of the Stock Exchange Institute for 22 years. Left to right in the photo 
are Beck, James Larry, James Lucas, and John Maroni. 
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Jim Seaton, President of NAA 
Management Club of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia and Eddie Seits, Vice President 
Zone A. 


A Club President’s 
Acceptance Speech 


by JIM SEATON, President elect, NAA 
Management Club of Fresno. 


—Thanks to members of top management 
and the Board of Control of the Los Angeles 
Club for coming tonight, and for the sup- 
port in helping us to get organized. Also 
for the financial help while we were getting 
started. 

I was a former member of the Los 
Angeles Club, one of those knife and fork 
members. I attended all the meetings and 
I enjoyed them, but I did not take an ac- 
tive part in any of the functions. 

Of course, at that time, I did not know 
that some day I would be elected president 
of one of the clubs. Now, as I look back 
upon it, I wish I had taken a more active 
part in the club. You have heard from the 
chairmen of our committees tonight. By 
having members take a more active part 
in the club’s work, it serves as good train- 
ing for future officers in this or any other 
club like it. 

My friends tell me that the responsibility 
of the president of any organization is to 
lay out the objectives of the outfit, and to 
make the officers aware of their responsi- 
bilities and get them functioning. As I see 
it, the aims of the Fresno Management Club 
are: 

To develop understanding of each other's 
problems. If we achieve nothing more in 
the coming year than a mutual understand- 
ing of the other fellows problems, our 
money and time shall be well spent. Some 
of our other objectives are to promote self- 
development of the members, to develop 
confidence in each other’s organization and 
abilities, to develop good fellowship among 
the members, and to develop an awareness 
and appreciation of top management prob- 
lems. 

To achieve these aims, we need 100 per- 
cent membership and attendance, plus the 
support and co-operation of each member. 
I express my sincere appreciation for the 
opportunity to serve you as president of this 
club for the coming year. 
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Burlesque 
at San Diego 





MARVELING AT THE NEW HIRE’S 
ABILITY are George Catman as job 
analyst and Howard Roundtree as 
the boss. 


er hae aie turned upon them- 

selves last month by staff members 
of Industrial Relations, Convair San 
Diego Division, in a lampooning that 
featured the 
Diego Management 
ever held. 

Nearly 1,000 club members watched 
an hour-long series of skits as a score 
ot Industrial Relations men burlesqued 
stage. The 


Convair San 
Club 


largest 


meeting 


themselves from the 
theme was the trials of a new hire as 
he bounced from initial interview to 
physical examination to indoctrina 


tion. 


Industrial Relations manager Dick 
Wilkens, dressed in white tie and tails 
(plus cowboy boots in deference to 
Convairs Fort Worth and Dainger 
field Divisions) emceed the affair of 
which Tom Wills was leading charac 
ter, chief author and director. Typical 
quote, taken from lines of H. E. Pasek., 
employment supervisor: 

“Your hourly rate will be 60 cents 
plus a bonus of 8 cents for early 
morning work. Of course, every two 
weeks or so youll receive a semi- 
automatic increase of 4 cents until 
youre not classified at which time 
you may or may not receive 86 cents 
an hour retroactive to Washington's 
birthday, or whichever date is earlier 
... After deductions you get $7.23 a 
week, in Confederate money, of 
.. Is that clear?” 

During his physical the new hire 
got everything except the pregnancy 
test; visited the training section to 
receive a 14-minute service emblem 
and memorize company rules as long 
as the U.S. constitution; was loaded 
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course . 





up with free insurance policies and 
free vacation trip tickets at employee 
service; ultimately got on the job only 
to strain his back picking up a screw 
driver and land in an iron lung. A 
job analyst looked him over and de- 
cided anyone who could lie so still 
deserved more money, but the wage 
and salary supervisor (M. V. Wisdom, 
dressed in white tie and tails, sur- 
bags) turned it 


rounded by money 


down. 


Climax came when V. L. Summitt 
of labor relations ruled on the new 
hire’s grievance, accused the foreman 
of cruelty, ordered the new hire de- 
clared a master aircraft mechanic and 
given a raise. 

The program was staged at the 
Balboa Park club with a_ barbecue 
dinner. Guests included Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney, new Convair president 
and B. F. Coggan, new San Diego di- 
vision manager. It was the largest 
attendance at a regular meeting and 
reflected the club’s upsurge during 
the last year that has seen membership 
climb to nearly 1,700, largest in his- 
tory and about 80 per cent of eligibles. 


—Logan Jenkins 





Board Proceedings 





San Diego—The Board of Directors of 
Che National Association of Foremen, meet- 
ing here May 15, 16, 17, approved the fol- 
lowing clubs for affiliation with the NAF: 


Joy Supervisors’ Club, Claremont, N. H.; 
North American Aviation Management 
Club, Fresno, Calif.; Hydro-Aire Manage- 
ment Club, Burbank, Calif:; Ideco Manage 
ment Club, Columbus, O.; The Manage- 
ment Club of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Wisconsin Valley Supervisor's 
Council, Wausau, Wis.; American Blower 
Management Club, Dearborn, Mich.; Clyde 
Porcelain Steel Cooperative Club, Clyde, 
O.; Aladdin Management Club, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Supervisors’ Club of Worthington- 
Oil City Works, Inc., Oil City, Pa.; Truax- 
Traer Management Club, Kayford, W. Va.; 
Freeport Industrial Management Club, Free- 
port, Ill.; American Airlines Administrative 
Association, Tulsa, Okla.; Sagamo Electric 
Company Managers Club, Capacitor divi- 
sion, Marion, Ill; Clary Multiplier Fore- 
men’s Club, San Gabriel, Calif. 


The Directors approved the following 
clubs for .NAF Excellence awards: ASF 
Foremen’s Club, East St. Louis, Ill; Chero- 
kee Foremen’s Club, Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Columbus, 
O.; Foremen’s Association of Common- 
wealth Plastics Corp., Leominster, Mass.; 
Dubuque Foremen’s Club, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Fairbanks Morse Pomona Foremen’s Club, 


Pomona, Calif.; The Flexible Management 
Club, Loudonville, O.; Hussman Manage- 
ment Club, St. Louis, Mo.; Link-Belt Man- 
agement Club of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Maeco Management Club, Monro: 
Mich.; PAA Management Club, Miami, 
Fla.; Production Council (Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass), Newark, N. J.; St. Regis Foreman’s 
Club of Deferiet, Deferiet, N. Y.; Spang- 
Chalfant Supervisors’ Association, Ambridge. 
Pa.; Sprague Electric Management Club 
North Adams, Mass., and Sylvania Fore- 
men’s Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 


An addition to the home office building 
at Dayton, O., was authorized by the Di- 
rectors, and plans were adopted for th. 
2nd annual observance of American Man- 
agement. Day during the 29th annual co: 
vention in Cleveland, September 17-20. 


Specifications were established for NAF 
club banners for display at national con- 
ventions, permitting the use of fire-resistant 
banners up to 48 inches by 72 inches 
size. The banners must carry the NAF 
insignia and existing banners may be used 
until the 1953 convention—providing the, 
are fireproof 





Due to the great interest by sub- 
scribers and advertisers, next month’s 
issue of MANAGE (July) will be the an- 
nual “’Safety’’ number. Advance orders 
for advertising space and the purchase 
of extra copies for distribution to non- 
subscribers should be received by Frank 
McMenamin, Advertising Manager, no 
later than June 20. 











CORRUPTION 


(Continued from Page 14 


supervise. Incentive is lost in a stream 
of pollution. 

Next, corruption in government is 
costly to the taxpayers. It hits you and 
me in a vital spot, the pocketbook, 
particularly in this day of high taxes. 
Failure to award the public contract 
to the lowest and best bidder means 
higher costs for materials which the 
city, county, state and federal gov- 
ernment must buy in ever increasing 
quantities. Failure to collect taxes 
from these who should pay means 
that the honest taxpayer is shoulder- 
ing part of the burden which should 
be borne by his dishonest neighbor. 
Payment of graft money to public 
officials increases the cost of the proj- 
ect or service to the taxpayer. And 
finally, payment of protection money 
by hoodlums and racketeers for the 
privilege of praying upon the weak 
add to the burden of society as a 
whole. Corruption in government is 
indeed costly. 
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Perhaps the worst effect of corrup- 
tion in government is the weakening 
and destruction of the confidence of 
the people in their government. As 
has been said many times, the great 
majority of public officials are honest. 
But scandal hits the headlines and 
breaches in the wall of public hon- 
estv make news. Corruption in pub- 
lic office arouses the people as a 
whole but if it is continued it sickens 
and then deadens the public con- 
science. The destruction of the faith of 
a people in their government paves 
the road to national decay. 

When the Roman Senate was strong 
the power and strength of Rome was 
But public corruption and 

paved the 
Caesar. The dictator sought to ap- 
pease the mob with free bread and 
circuses. Rome was not conquered by 
barbarian hordes from without. She 
decaved from within. 

{At the outbreak of the 
World War, France had a great land 
army. She had the Maginot line and 
other fixed detenses—But Hitler's 
army overran France in a matter of 
Military prowess alone does 


created. 


dishonesty way for a 


second 


weeks 
not account for this. 
France was corrupt and her public 
officials of high and low estate were 
equally so. 


The press of 


If this nation is to continue at the 
pinnacle of power to which we have 
attained, corruption in government, 
dollar and intellectual dishonesty must 
be stamped out. This is one of the 
creat issues for America in the year 
1952. 

How shall this be attained? An 
aroused and intelligent public opinion 
is the surest safeguard of democracy. 





DON’T SHOOT THE FOREMAN .. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


one day a week, usually on Friday so he 
could have a long week-end. Jim Robb, 
Supervisor, never said much to Joe about 
his faults. Sure, about everything he did 
hurt production and reduced the efficiency 
in Jim’s department. But Joe wasn’t such 
a bad guy and there were some others in 
his department who did the same thing. 
After all, a Supervisor can’t be picking on 
his men all the time. Furthermore, maybe 
Joe would straighten out one of these days. 

So Jim never said anything to Joe untii 
the day that Joe did a 100% job—run- 
ning nothing but scrap — and wasting 
scarce material. As it was, his department 
was already only operating from hand to 
mouth. 
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That was the straw that broke the 
camel's back. 

Jim remembered all the things Joe had 
ever done wrong and he concluded that a 
discharge was the only answer. So he 
wrote out the necessary little slip and Joe 
was off the payroll. 

And Joe stayed off the payroll until his 
steward got into the picture. The steward 
couldn’t get the Supervisor to take Joe 
back, but he took the case to the Shop 
Committee- and by the time the company 
and union representatives had talked over 
the case for a few hours, evidence forced 
a decision that Joe would have to be taken 
back. 

The reason: ‘‘Well the company repre- 
sentative didn’t have a good case, no back- 
ground, no substantial supporting evidence, 
very little to support the discharge. 

All the Supervisor's claims against Joe 
were discussed with the union representa- 
tives but is was clear that Joe’s capers had 
not been called to the steward’s attention 
and he had not had a chance to talk with 
Joe and cooperate with Jim in straighten- 
ing him out. This was the first the 
union representative had been advised by 
the foreman that Joe wasn’t a good em- 
ployee. Nobody had discussed Joe with 
them because the Supervisor had not con- 
tacted Labor Relations and asked them to 
bring up Joe’s case. There was no record 
of any previous warnings, so back went Joe 
to work.” 

Another way to help bring about a 
deterioration of the foreman-steward 
relationship is to try to “torpedo” the 
steward. Take the following case: 

Foreman Bob Gilson had a steward in 
his department who was really getting in 
his hair. Gilson had tried to get him to 
transfer to another department but he 
didn’t want to transfer. Gilson figured he'd 
get rid of him some way, so he kept a com- 
plete record of everything the steward did 
for an entire week. He caught the steward 
on several minor violations of company 
rules and finally discharged him. The union 
brought charges of discrimination. 

During the union-management commit- 
tee meeting, Gilson brought out his book 
and started reading the detailed record of 
the steward’s activities. He thought, ‘’by 
Gosh, I’ve got him now!’ The union rep- 
resentative asked Gilson to read the de- 
tailed record of some of the other em- 
ployees. Gilson was a little embarrassed! 

Although such a record may be necessary 
at times, it must be used fairly and with 
discretion. 


Of course, any foreman can imme- 
diately look to discharge as a disci- 
plinary weapon, but it takes a good 
foreman to face up to a delicate prob- 
lem and whip it in a constructive 
manner. 

In discussing a problem with a 
steward, whether it concerns the 
steward himself or employees repre- 
sented by the steward, some of the 
following pointers might prove help- 
ful to the foreman: 


1. Find a place for the discussion where 
there will be no distractions or interrup- 
tions—away from other employees. 

2. Give careful consideration to the 
points that the steward offers, and display 
a willingness to accept the conclusion flow- 
ing from the facts. 


3. Don’t “rub it in’’ if the steward is 
wrong. Instead, try to make it as easy as 
possible for the steward to retreat. 

4. Maintain a friendly attitude through- 
out the discussion. 

5. Give the employee the benefit of the 
doubt on a debatable point. 
CONCLUSION: 

From the foregoing discussion it is 
evident that the foreman is entitled 
to expect the same help from the 
company in coping with the human 
side of his job as the steward gets 
from his union. Many “supervisory 
development” programs fail to give 
the foreman any human. relations 
training—the very spot where he 
needs the most help. This type of 
training should be stressed at three 
levels: 

1. The pre-supervisory level. Ade- 
quate attention to the human 
relations skill in selecting fore- 
man will save many headaches 
later on. 

2. The Ist line supervisory level. 
These people might know the 
technical aspects of the job and 
which copy of what form goes 
where; but when it comes to 
getting the cooperation of their 
employees in doing a_ better 
over-all job—they just don't 
have it. It’s the company’s job 
to see that they get the neces- 
sary training. 


ws) 


The middle management level. 
Don't expect the foreman to do 
a bang-up human relations job 
if he can see that the “people 
in the front office” need the 
training more than he does. 

Of course, human relations training 
can't be a “one-shot” program. To be 
effective it must be complete and 
continuous. It’s the follow-up on the 
job that counts. 





ZONE C VICE PRESIDENT TO NEW 
JERSEY—H. H. (Joe) Douthitt, NAF Vice 
President and former director of industrial 
relations for the Marion, O., Power Shovel 
Company, has accepted a similar position 
with the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, N. J. His remaining NAF term 
of office will be filled by J. B. Driscoll, 
National Director from Toledo, O. 











Management 
Meets in Cleveland 


7 29th NAF annual convention 

in Cleveland, September 17 
through 20, and its theme, “The Will 
to Work—an Industrial Necessity,” 
offers a unique opportunity for man- 
agement men of the nation to as- 
semble for mutual exchange of ideas 
that will prove of direct value to fore- 
men and industry and consequently 
to improve all industrial relations. 

The 1952 Convention Council, of 
which W. S. Diffenderfer, The Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Ohio) is chair- 
man, is working closely with the na- 
tional officers and office and early 
indications are that the program will 
be the most outstanding in the history 
of these annual gatherings. 

The local committees have been 
meeting frequently and E. G. Glass, 
Jr.. The Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio), has been named executive 
secretary to the Convention Council. 

First of all, the housing committee 
under J. N. Hansen, Oliver Corpora- 
tion, has secured the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the Cleveland hotel men, 
not only at Hotel Statler where the 
convention will center but also at the 
nearby Hotels Cleveland and Aller- 
ton. It is, of course, urge? that 
reservations be sent in to Dayton as 
early as possible in the form pro- 
vided. 

Not only the residence rooms at 
the Statler are ideal for the conven- 
tion purpose, providing a wide range 
of accommodations, but also the con- 
ference and workshop rooms are such 
size and location in the hotel as to 
make these most convenient for all 
in attendance. 

The registration committee, headed 
by Harold H. Minister, Diamond 
Alkali Company, anticipates an at- 
tendance of between 1700 and 2000, 
representing 36 states. 

Registration blanks have already 
been distributed, providing for a reg- 
istration fee of $10 for NAF members 
and 15 for non-members. Registra- 
tion should be made directly to the 
office of The National Association of 
Foremen, 321 West First Street, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. 

The arrangements committee 
headed by Rudy Lisch, White Motor 
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Company, has provided a_ physical 
set-up for the convention which 
seems ideal. The rooms for the 12 
conferences and the 8 workshops in 
Hotel Statler will be completely 
equipped for the presentations of 
varying kinds to be made during the 
four-day convention and other rooms 
of larger size have been provided for 
the reception, which is being directed 
by a committee headed by Carl 
Price, Warner & Swasey Company, 
and for the entertainment events to 
be staged by a committee headed by 
Fred Turner, Ohio Rubber Company. 

Not only will a full vaudeville pro- 
gram be presented on Friday night 
during the convention, but special 
awards and prizes of various kinds 
will be included. 

The ladies activities committee, 
with Lenore Diffenderfer as chair- 
man, has arranged a style show to be 
staged by the famous Miss Elizabeth 
Kardos at the Statler, as well as a 
luncheon, a brunch and a delightful 
trip through the “University of Light” 
at Nela Park, one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits in the nation. 

The program is so full and varied 
that a special article will be pub- 
lished in advance of the convention, 
giving the full details. 

The program committee, headed 
by A. W. Greer, Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, is working closely with 
the national officers charged with re- 
sponsibility for the convention. 

Two local NAF directors, G. L. 
Brott, Ohio Rubber Company, and 
George Olle, Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, are working with the conven- 
tion chairmen on plans, as is NAF 
President Ray A. Arduser. 

Upshur Evans, The Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio), is charman of the 
publicity committee. 

The 1952 Convention Council mem- 
bers include the following: R. I. Barr, 
Industrial Rayon Corporation; Gor- 
don L. Brott, The Ohio Rubber Com- 
pany; George Bruck, Geist Coal & 
Supply Company; W. S. Diffenderfer, 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio); 
J. B. Driscoll, Electric Auto-Lite, To- 
ledo, O.; Upshur Evans, The Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Ohio); H. H. 


Everetts, The Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio); E. G. Glass, Jr., The Stand 
ard Oil Company (Ohio); R. A 
Greenert, National Tube Company; 
A. W. Greer, Industrial Rayon Cor 
poration; Jack N. Hansen, The Oliver 
Corporation; James E. Kocarek, The 
Kroger Company; Matt Lehtinen, In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation; Rudy 
Lisch, The White Motor Company; 
Carl Mason, Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration; B. L. McNeil, The White 
Motor Company; Harold H. Minister, 
Diamond Alkali Company; Robert L. 
Nancarrow, The White Motor Com- 
pany; George Olle, Diamond Alkali 
Company; Harry E. Parr, The Ohio 
Rubber Company; Thomas C. Pear- 
son, The Ohio Rubber Company; 
Carl Price, The Warner & Swasey 
Company; Fred Turner, The Ohio 
Rubber Company, and Donald F. 
White, Diamond Alkali Company. 





Roy Bell to Hughes 


Roy J. Bell, NAF Area Manager in Los 
Angeles, resigned his position on May 12 
to accept employment with the Hughes Air- 
craft Company, Culver City, Calif. No suc- 
cessor has been named as MANAGE went 
to press. 

Bell joined the NAF in 1947, succeeding 
Kenneth Wells. Under the direction of Bell, 
the West Coast area has multiplied approxi- 
mately 400 per cent, according to William 
Levy, NAF General Manager. 








MILLARD E. STONE, a charter member 
of the Bendix Supervisors Club of South 
Bend, recently received a presidential ap- 
pointment to the Wage Stabilization Board 
as an industry representative. He has been 
serving as a member of the Review and 
Appeal Committee of this board since last 
September and is a member of the Regional 
Labor-Management Committee for Defense 
Manpower. Mr. Stone, an employee of 
Bendix Products Division for ten years, now 
is their director of industrial relations. He 
has been very active in NAF circles. 
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ARE WE ON THE ROAD BACK? Misibebibedatiadcascalil 


One might turn loose a torrent of 
verbage in this column over the com- 
plicated and very sad steel situation 
but the Daily Press is doing a “ring 
side” job on that one. Rather we 
choose to retire to a quiet corner and 
meditate on the current scene. 

The indications are that we may 
have started on the road back. Gen- 
erally speaking, a person, a group, or 
a people do not start on the long 
road back until they come to that 
certain but perhaps indefinable place 
where they are finally jarred to their 
senses, or the opiates they have been 
taking to supposedly smooth the road, 
finally succeed in so dulling the minds 
that the hump is passed and the slide 
down comes with accelerating speed 
past that point of recovery even if 
they finally realize where they are 
headed. 

I say we may have reached that 
point. 

Judge Pine in an historic decision 
pointed the way back. It remains to 
see if the Supreme Court soundly de- 
clare itself for the Constitution and 
does not resort to rationalization or 
the use of expedients. 

If they uphold the constitution, we 
have a chance. If they duck, straddle 
and quibble by use of big words and 
vague mouthings, millions of Ameri- 
cans will go on living what they think 
is a good life, in fact may acclaim the 
“New Order” not realizing that the 
real guarantee of personal liberty and 
individual dignity, given us by God 
and guaranteed by the Constitution, 
is gone. 

Judge Pine says in his opinion in 
the steel case “. . . I believe our pro- 
cedures under the Constitution can 
stand the stress and strains of an 
emergency today as they have in the 
past and are adequate to meet the 
test of emergency and crisis. . . . I 
consider the public interest from an- 
other viewpoint, I believe that the 
contemplated strike, if it came, with 
all its awful results, would be less in- 
jurious to the public than the injury 
that would flow from a_ timorous 
judicial recognition that there is some 
basis for this claim to unlimited and 
unrestrained executive power, which 
would be implicit in a failure to grant 
the injunction. Such_ recognition 
would undermine public confidence 
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in the very edifice of government as 
it is known under the Constitution.” 

LET’S BE DONE WITH EXPEDIENTS 

During recent years we have met 
domestic issue after domestic issue, 
passing over our wiggling and wobb- 
ling foreign policy for the sake of 
time, with some pacifying expedient. 
Business men have been as guilty as 
Union Leaders and Government Of- 
ficials. 

There are fundamentals of char- 
acter, both as individuals and as a 
nation which must be recognized and 
upheld. Individual dignity, the free- 
dom to work as we choose, to keep 
what we make, to expect and to have 
full protection of our property and 
to believe wholeheartedly in the con- 
cept that the Government is our serv- 
ant and not our master are basic to 
our way of life in a Christian nation. 

But what have we? A government 
that invades property rights of in- 
dividuals. As example, the attempted 
Department of Justice seizure of 
water right thus depriving hundreds 
of people at Fallbrook, California, of 
the usefulness of their properties. 

The invasion of States Rights by 
the Federal seizure of the oil rich 
tide lands. 

The refusal of water to land own- 
ers who had originally developed 
their water supply through the co- 
operative use of their private re- 
sources. Many of the individuals had 
prospered and expanded their land 
holdings. When the Federal govern- 
ment through the reclamation service 
acquired the water and enlarged the 
facility they refused the land owners 
water unless they reduced their hold- 
ings to a hundred and sixty acres, and 
mind you the Government also de- 
clared that it would set the price for 
which the land will be sold. This 
case now rests in court. 

The Government through its ex- 
travagance and waste creates a 
stratosphere budget while the Ameri- 
can wage earner is now paying Over 
one-third of his income into direct 
and hidden taxes. Yet the Chief Exe- 
cutive of the nation white-washes im- 
morality and dishonesty in the Fed- 
eral government. 

Observe that Government agencies, 
because of the political power of 
leaders, create a monopoly for unions 
by ordering the union shop, thus de- 





priving men of the right to work as 
they choose, and through pressure 
forces business concerns to bargain 
on a nation-wide basis with national 
unions causing the small and strug- 
gling business to pay the same wages 
as and compete in the open market 
with the more successful and ‘larger 
concerns. 

Then, to cap it all, the President of 
the United States orders the Federal 
Government to take over business be- 
longing to over a million Americans, 
teachers, small investors, insurance 
companies, widow trusts and the out 
and out investor for profit, on the 
grounds that if he doesn't, certain 
unions will strike these concerns be- 
cause they refuse to pay an utterly 
unwarranted wage increase and a 
vacillating and temporizing wage 
board. 

Yes, we may have reached the end 
of the road. Heroic treatment is often 
the best cure for an ailment. Maybe 
this is it. Perhaps there will be a re- 
turn to and a serious reappraisal of 
some simple and fundamental con- 
cepts of our way of life. 

And you, Mr. and Mrs. Reader say, 
“So what!” 

The “So what” is simply that you 
as an individual may have come to 
the turn in the road also. This is time 
for sober reflection and reappraisal of 
the life we enjoy, the privileges which 
are ours, a soul searching to decide 
just what we do want. 

Having made your decision, what- 
ever it may be, do something about 
it by stating your opinion to your 
elected Representatives in your city, 
county, state and federal government's 
vote in the coming election for the 
candidate, who in your opinion will 
help give you the kind of a life you 
want. 

In England, France, Italy and other 
nations who still give some semblance 
of protection for the individual, there 
is not nearly the same climate in the 
places of employment as you enjoy 
where you work. There is none be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Yes, we may be started on the 
road back. The answer as to whether 
it is a real start or a hesitating step 
lies with every single individual, you 
included. 

Let’s pray for a veritable forest of 
Judge Pine’s. 


to 
a | 











Pigskin Pro Speaks 

Gary, Ind.—One hundred members 
of the National Tube Supervisors 
Club of Gary, Ind., were pleased to 
have as guest speaker at their March 
19 meeting, Ed Sprinkle of the 
Chicago Bears Professional Football 
team. 

Sprinkle, who is recognized as one 
of the best defensive ends in pro toot- 
ball, gave an interesting talk on pro- 
fessional football as it is plaved to- 


day. 





TODAY’S CHALLENGE .. 
Continued from Page 9 

ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Work- 

ers in one of its plants. Its local officers 

were men of high calibre. These men 

were among the community's leading 

citizens. 

Under their leadership the union 
carried on with great success and in 
the mutual interest of its 
and the company. Finally, the na- 
tional officers: when a wage question 
called «a 
The men would not 


members 


was under consideration, 
needless strike. 
stand for it, and the local charter was 
cancelled. 

We don't have to be trained psy- 
chologists to make friends, if we keep 
in mind just a few facts that all of us 
know. 

Every man is important to himself and 
he wants to be recognized as important to 
his company. 

Every man craves recognition the same 
as you and I. 

He wants to feel his efforts are of value, 
and that his job is worthwhile, whether 
it’s shoveling coal or managing a depart- 
ment. 

He would like to be proud of the com- 
pany of which he is a part. 

Everybody wants to be somebody. 

I think it is a statement to 
make that every person in your plant 
wants to talk about his problems and 
most everyone wants to gripe about 
something now and then. A steady 
How of folks come to your personal 
relations people to talk about their 
worries, their opportunities, their 
bosses and what not. They come to 
your assistants to them- 
selves and oh! how they would like 
to sit down and talk to their superin- 
tendent or whoever is the head man. 


sate 


unburden 


Just a few days ago a man came up 
to me at a newsstand and introduced 
He was mighty proud of 


for 24 


himself. 


working for our company 


28 


vears and never being late to work 
but once. He wanted to talk about 
his job, and among other things he 
mentioned that he was nearing retire- 
ment age. 

He said he had talked 
boss about retiring and the reply was, 
“Don't worry about that, Barney, for 
[ need a man with brains to start that 
new blast furnace.” This was recog- 


with his 


nition. Whose leadership will that 
man follow? 
Recognition is a vital, compelling thing. 


Money is not the only force that 
stimulates and inspires people. Look 
what happens in amateur athletics. 
Men on your company basketball or 
baseball teams work harder by far 
without pay than they do on their 
Why? Recognition! 

All around us we see the great in- 
terest men have in their jobs. When 
they get together down town, the 
thing they usually talk about most is 
what is going on in the plant. Why, 
there is a great deal more steel rolled 
in conversation in the corner saloon 
and in meetings like you are having 
here than in our steel plants. And, 
of course, it is no secret that wives 
talk about their husbands’ jobs and 
their husbands’ bosses, just like your 


jobs. 


wife and mine. 





I am _ neither for labor nor for 
capital, but for the decent man against 
the selfish and indecent man who will 
not act squarely. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 





When believe that manage- 
ment wants to deal with them as peo- 
ple, haven't you found they will re- 
spond to leadership and contribute 
with their minds as well as_ their 
hands? The seed from which man- 
agement leadership springs is planted 
in men’s breasts. The soil is there to 
be tilled, and if we till it we can be 
sure the tree of confidence and under- 


men 


standing will grow. 

There is a lot of cultivating to do, 
and one plowing will not do the job 
It is a day to day and year after year 
effort, and the hand of every manage- 
ment representative is needed. 

The larger our companies grow, 
the more of a problem it is to reflect 
top management's policies and inten- 
tions through the various rungs of 
supervision to the multitude of peo- 
ple required to operate a steel plant. 


This needs to be done if leadership 
is to remain with management. 

I say to the people in our company 
day after day that while we are not 
a small company, we must operate 
as though we were—and that applies 
to the officers of the company and 
everybody else. 


All of us 





have a fertile field in 
which to work. I feel this because 
the inherent interest men have _ in 
their company is forcibly brought 
home to me from time to time in con- 
nection with our company’s suggest- 
ion plan. 

I make the major awards in my 
office to the man, with his family, his 
bosses and some of his fellow work- 
ers present. On these occasions we 
recognize the wife with an orchid, 
and the children with some spending 
money. 

A recent award was for something 
over $2,000. This suggestion found 
use for a waste material which for 
many years had been thrown on the 
dump. When I presented the check, 
the winner said he was glad to have 
the money, but what particularly in- 
terested me was that he also said, 
“Isn't it too bad the company has 
been losing all that money for so 
many years?” 

Another incident illustrating 
ployee interest happened on the eve 
of the 1949 national steel strike. The 
CIO had ordered all plants to be 
struck on a certain week-end. This 
meant practically the entire industry 
would be down. A number of our 
plants were not affected because our 
men preferred their own union. 


em- 


\ day or two before the national 
strike was to be effective I was walk- 
ing through our hot strip mill at Mid- 
dletown. This mill was scheduled to 
vo down that week-end for a major 
repair job. One of the men came up 
to me and started to talk about the 
impending strike, lamenting the fact 
that the rebuilding job was scheduled 
at that time. He said he wished it 
could be deferred. I asked him why, 
and he said he feared if the mill went 
down people might get the impres- 
sion our men were out on strike, too. 
Furthermore, he said he knew it was 
important to get certain tonnage 
rolled as quickly as possible. As soon 
as I left him I checked with the 
proper people and found the job 
could be postponed. So the mill was 
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kept running. This man had pride in 


his company and felt he “belonged.” 


\nother experience Id 
like to mention 
happen when men feel free to talk 
over their problems with manage- 
ment. In December I 
my periodic visits to our plants and 
talked to the men on the subject of 


personal 
illustrates what can 


made one of 


why an increase in steel wages was 
not in their interests. As I left the 
dinner table at one meeting, a man 
asked if he could see me the next 
morning. He said he wanted to talk 
about a situation in his department. 
The plant manager urged me to do so. 

The next day this man told me he 
realized he was not following the 
normal procedure, but since I was 
there he wanted to tell me how the 
men in his department felt. He said 
they were unhappy and disturbed be- 
cause they 
practices which had been established 
did not give them a fair shake. 

I told him we would get into it 
promptly. After investigation we 
found we had made some mistakes, 
and they were corrected. These men 
could have stayed off their jobs or 
slowed down. Instead they felt at 
liberty to tell their story. They be- 
would listen to 


considered some new 


lieved management 
their side. 

In our company we recently had 
an experience which is quite contrary 
to this incident. A couple of years ago 
we built a small plant in another 
Everything seemed to 
be going along smoothly, and then a 
short time ago we received a notice 
from an international union claiming 
that it represented the men. 


community. 


Upon investigation we found that 
proper leadership was not being pro- 
vided by the local management— 
those who had day to day contact 
with the men. We found misunder- 
standing on the part of the men be- 
cause they had not been kept  in- 
formed. We found they did not have 
an opportunity to express themselves. 
We promptly corrected that situation. 
Finally an election was held and the 
majority of the men voted against 
representation by the international 
union. 

Most all of our American workmen 
are as sound as a dollar—that is, the 
old dollar. They are good citizens 
and patriotic to the core. They are 
friendly and neighborly and want to 
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be helpful. 

We see evidence of these traits all 
around us. Look what happens when 
misfortune strikes their fellow work- 
family next door. Its 
everyday knowledge how they rush 
to the hospital to offer blood when a 
fellow worker or friend needs a trans- 


ers or the 


fusion. 





“Compulsory union mem- 
bership violates the  free- 
dom of individual workers, 
strengthens the power of 
labor monopolies which al- 
ready are so powerful as to 
represent a serious threat to 
a free society, and facilitates 
the exploitation of the con- 
suming public by the more 


strongly organized union 
members.” 
From “Compulsory Union Mem- 


bership & Public Policy” by James R. 
Morris, and reprinted by permission 
of The Southern Economic Journal.) 











[ have faith that the majority of 
American workmen do not expect 
to have things handed to them on a 
silver platter. They know they must 
look out for their own welfare and 
security and that of their families. 
As proof, look at the billions of dol- 
lars of insurance they buy; and the 
millions of dollars in bonds and sav- 
accounts. Consider the thous- 
ands upon thousands of people who 
are buying homes, apartments and 
farms. They are honestly interested 
in making the best and most secure 
living possible for their families. 

When men in our plants have the 
same facts as you and I, they will be 
inclined to react as you and I. They 
will be looking out the same window 
at the same picture. 

Today a lot of our labor union 
leaders are a long way from looking 
out the same window as we are. In- 
stead they seem to prefer to smash 
the window—they prefer to grab 
more at the expense of all other 


ings 


groups. 

The feeling that the interests of 
labor and management are opposite, 
and not mutual, has been very costly 
to our country. We simply cannot 
have two or three parties in the 
drivers’ seat and ever arrive at the 
destination we hope to reach. We 
are bound to wreck the car. 


The public welfare is bound to 
suffer from this policy of “To hell 
with the other fellow.” On the other 
hand, everyone would gain if labor 
and management would work in the 
long range interest of the public and 
approach the problem with “Do unto 
others as you would have others do 
unto you.” ; 

Just imagine what could be done 
in this country if labor leaders would 
cooperate and work constructively in 
the interest of producing more in- 
stead of following the philosophy of 
more pay for less work. 

More and better homes could be 
built at far less cost. Then, a man 
would not have to spend such a large 
part of his life’s income to pay off 
the mortgage. He would not have to 
pay for a Chevrolet the price that 
once would have bought a Cadillac— 
and maybe he would have two cars 
in the garage instead of one. Great 
strides would be taken in education 
and recreation, and our standard of 
living would shoot upward more 
rapidly than ever before. 

We have the know-how and the 
facilities to produce more at lower 
costs. How to provide the leader- 
ship to make this a reality is today’s 
challenge to you and to me. 

If Americans are to enjoy a more 
abundant life, then Management 
must get behind the wheel of pro- 
duction and do the steering. How 
well we steer will depend upon how 
well we work with people. 





THE INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 

Continued from Page 11) 
need she was tops. Then one day a 
man I know gave the good woman a 
chance to write a whole series of 
magazine articles that would educate 
young people in the subject of sex 
itself. 

So the woman wrote and 
and she rewrote and she rewrote. And 
when she had tried her darndest, 
she was still not writing the educa- 
tion. She was still writing about the 
need. She had been concerned with 
the need too long. 

If you and I are in the same boat 
with that woman of my story, we 
better get out and wade ashore be- 
fore it is too late. 

I hope American businessmen 
haven't talked too long about the 
need for getting into community af- 
fairs and decent politics. If they've 
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wrote, 








talked so long about the need that 
they don’t know how to get going, 
then the whole country, and with it 
much of the world, is just about sunk. 

Let me tell you one way you and 
I can get going—now. We need a 
bit of encouragement right here: 

Within the past three weeks it 
came to my company’s attention that 
many school children, particularly in 
our large cities, believe that American 
businessmen want war because war 
brings them big profits. 

What do you think of that? What 
do your children believe? Anything 
you and I can do about this? 

Oh, yes! 

And I do mean “Now.” 

To the best of my _ information, 
there is now something like an or- 
ganized attempt to get that cockeyed 
idea out of kids’ minds. But let’s not 
leave it to anyone else. 

Let's put our own kids straight, 
immediately. 

Let every businessman explain to 
his youngsters that business does not 
thrive on war profits . . . that, in fact, 
profits are as likely to go down as 
up during wartime . that business 
has grown great by supplying the 
needs and wants of living persons, 
and not dead ones that almost 
all businessmen have sons and grand- 
sons of their own and are as fearful 
for their futures as any parent could 
be. Then overnight we could clear 
millions of childrens’ minds of this 
horrible piece of ignorance. 


I can do that. You can do that. 


And any foreman who pitches in 
by this simple but important act will 
begin to understand the personal 
satisfaction that comes with active 
citizenship. 

Foremen are well suited to carry- 
ing on community activities. They 
have demonstrated that they have 
leadership in them. And they can 
make good teachers for a community, 
too, because they have usually had 
to put on training programs for their 
fellow employes. There can be no 
question that they know how to main- 
tain the respect of their associates. 

And I happen to know a foreman 
in a Philco plant who had plenty of 
what it takes to be a living force in a 
community. Let’s call him “Jake”, just 
to keep him out of a slander suit 
with one of his well-to-do neighbors 
called “Wyman”. 
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Well, Jake had enlisted in his com- 
munity fund-raising campaign, which 
unfortunately came right after election 
time in a rockbound Republican town. 
Wyman had the means to contribute, 
but his pledge card came back in 
blank. Both he and Jake were Repub- 
locan committeeman. Jake moved in 
on his neighbor and said, “Why no 
pledge, Friend?” 

“Why the hell should I do anything 
for these people?” Wyman answered. 
“They can’t even see what’s going on 
in the country and vote to stop it”. 

Jake is pretty even-tempered. “Lis- 
ten,” he said, “How can you expect 
your friends and neighbors to see 
things your way at presidential elec- 
tion time, when you stay out of all 
community activities during the four 
years between elctions.” 

I think Jake’s frankness and cour- 
age of conviction startled Wyman. 
Because Jake got a check for $200 in 
the next day’s mail. 





The art of living lies less in elimi- 
nating our troubles than in growing 
with them. —Bernard M. Baruch 





And the beauty of this story is that 
it boosted Jake a notch higher in 
citizenship. A man like that keeps 
growing. 

From my own experience, I know 
that sometimes you have to keep an 
eye open for a chance to do a bit of 
community good. You never know 
when your “Eloise” will come along. 

Eloise was once my neighbor's pedi- 
greed goat. I took care of her while 
old sourpuss went to Europe. The 
worst she did was to get on top of a 
Packard convertible and eat the top 
off. 

When her owner returned, I told 
him what Eloise had done and sug- 
gested that the best thing to do was 
to donate the goat to a community 
rummage sale that was coming along. 
He wailed at that: “Do you realize 
that goat is worth maybe $200?” He 
didn’t want to be caught donating 
that much to his own community 
club. In the end, however, Eloise 
went to the auction sale in my name 
She sold for $15. 

And who bought the goat? I did. 
My boy Freddy cried so hard when 
Eloise left, I had to buy her back. 

Brother, you get some fun out of 
community work. 


Sure, good citizenship demands 
that a man make judicious use of his 
ballot at all times. And, beyond that, 
he owes it to himself to be vocal in 
the selection of candidates for office. 
But while he is building toward that 
much of a contribution, he can get a 
lot of personal satisfaction out of the 
things there are to do right in his own 
community backyard. 

It need not take a great deal of his 
time to help his church, or his Parent 
Teachers Association, or his Boy Scout 
or Girl Scout troop. Here are some 
examples of the pleasant, heart-warm- 
ing jobs other good citizens do: 

A PTA works for a year to raise 
money, by bake sales and square 
dances, to buy playground equipment 
for the local school. 

A Home and School Association, in 
Canada, does wonders through the 
sale of quilts. It makes enough to pay 
a music teacher to give music lessons 
in its school, inasmuch as the school 
board hasn't had funds available for 
that purpose. 

In another instance, community- 
spirited men and women form a group 
to lease a one-room school house from 
a school board so that the locality 
can have a kindergarten. The group 
hired the teacher, too. 

I know of another 
group that could easily have been Ted 
by a foreman. These people together 
bought a small building for a com- 
munity hall. This is a place where 
kids are taught square dancing 
where Boy Scouts hold meetings . . . 
where community Christmas and Eas- 
ter parties are held . . . and where 
children can have an outdoor play- 
ground all their own. The original 
cost of the building was $5,500. The 
group began by raising $2,500. But 
two years later, it paid off the re- 
mainder from the proceeds of bake 
sales and white-elephant sales. 

And here’s another example, this 
one set by Canadians. They put on a 
community Variety Show for the 
benefit of the Girl Guides and Brown- 
ies. One act was put on by a church 
group; one, by the women’s associa- 
tion. The net result, in a town of 
400, was that there were 105 people 
in the cast. Not only did these people 
raise money to equip the girl troops, 
but they brought a new solidarity to 
a young and growing community. 


enterprising 


(Continued to Page 32) 
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Wali Veal 


To develop our “What’s New” Department into a real service to 
our readers, we are starting this MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU this 


month. 


better serve you. 


Ohio. 


This not only serves you but helps us to show advertisers your interest in 
MANAGE and the products advertised. 
the information we can gather from them will help us to build our magazine to 
Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


Especially uour answer to Question 1 on the FORM will be appreciated. 


Just send the coupon to MANAGE, 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, 





The number of inquiries received and 











C/R Rawhide Packs 
A Protective Wallop 


You can learn a lot about the types, 
sizes, and prices of rawhide hammers, mal- 
lets and mauls made by CHICAGO RAW- 
HIDE MANUFACTURING CO. in two at- 
tractive pamphlets released recently. 

Both pamphlets describe the new C/R 
Jawhead Rawhide Hammer which features 
safety, strength, durability and economy. 
These tools are specified wherever safety 
and precision are essential. 

Chicago Rawhide also makes SIRVIS 
leather packings, SIRVIS leather belting, 
C/R belt lacings and belt pins, leather 
aprons, hand leathers, gears and pinions 
and kindred products made to special order. 

Send now for these two pamphlets which 
also describe how C/R products may be 
used for more efficient operation in your 
shop. ‘ 


CIRCLE 601 on SERVICE COUPON. 


You Can Cut Cost in Half 

Yes, Mr. Foreman, here is a product 
that offers the possibility of halving con- 
tact wheel costs, and providing a com- 
pletely new factor of versatility, announced 
by The Carboundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

An entirely new concept, the Universal 
Hub contact wheel consists of a three-part 
bolted metal assembly which includes a 
flanged Universal Hub, a T-61 serrated 
rubber tire and a side plate. 

The tire, when worn out, is discarded, 
and is replaced by a new tire at half the 
cost of a standard new contact wheel 
replacement. In this way the user can 
cut his contact wheel replacement costs in 
half. 

Also a single Universal Hub and plate 
unit will take up to 144 different tires of 
varying width and/or durometer. This in- 
terchangeability permits everything from 
rough belt grinding down to the finest 
finishes on flat surfaces or contoured parts, 
employing the same basic universal hub, 
without removing the hub from the spindle. 

There are many other features to this 
newly-developed item and The Carborun- 
dum Company will be glad to give you 
additional details. 


CIRCLE 602 ON SERVICE COUPON. 
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Here’s a Free ‘Bible’ 
ON V-Belt Drives 


The Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton 1, 
Ohio, manufacturer of V-Belt Drives for 
all industry, offers its catalog No. 280. 

This handy, pocket-size catalog is the 
most complete ever issued on V-Belt Drives. 
Keep it at your desk, on the drawing 
board, slip it into your pocket or brief- 
case. At your fingertips, you'll have 384 
pages of complete and accurate V-Belt 
information . . . drive tables, interchange- 
ability lists, engineering data, etc. and in- 
formation on fractional horsepower V-Belt 
Drives. 


CIRCLE 603 ON SERVICE COUPON. 
Get More Work From Fewer Tools 


How to get more work from fewer car- 
bide tools may easily be learned from the 
field engineering service offered by Ken- 
nametal Inc., Latrobe, Pennsylvania. This 
Organization maintains district offices to 
extend its service to you in your locality. 

Your nearest Kennametal Field Engineer 
will glady help you reduce guesswork and 
experimenting, save wasted time and ma- 
terial and gain greater productivity by us- 


MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU 


ing appropriate carbide tooling techniques. 
If you do not know the address of the 

Kennametal field office near you, all you 

have to do is— 

CIRCLE 604 ON THE SERVICE COUPON. 


New Literature Offered 


Companies & Cities 

An 8-page booklet offered by Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Corporation, Bridgeville, 
Pennsylvania, pioneer developer of high 
speed steels, describes Universal- 
Cyclops tool steels designed for specific 
uses for machining and die work through- 
out the broad metalworking field. 


CIRCLE 605 ON SERVICE COUPON. 


Manco Manufacturing Co., Bradley, IIli- 
nois, will gladly send you its latest two- 
color 8-page catalog on the Guillotine line 
of portable hydraulic cutting tools. 


CIRCLE 606 ON SERVICE COUPON. 


The newly-redesigned Morey 12M Verti- 
cal Profiler and Milling Machine has just 
been released by Morey Machinery Co. Inc., 
New York City. An 8-page brochure de- 
scribing this development can easily be ob- 


seven 


tained. 

CIRCLE 607 ON SERVICE COUPON. 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 

vania has an attractive 24 page illustrated 

bulletin on its complete line of crane cab 

coolers and conditions. You can get this 

bulletin at no cost or trouble if you— 


CIRCLE 608 ON SERVICE COUPON. 


Prufcoat Laboratories Inc., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts will gladly send you its new 
catalog covering its protective coatings. This 
describes the products and has a section 
which serves as a guide for solving many 
painting problems. To get this handy cir- 
cular just— 


CIRCLE 609 ON SERVICE COUPON. 








Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond July 30. 
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1. At work, are you consulted on purchases of material or equipment : 
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> Firm Business 
Please [_] Firm address 
check Street 
one [] Home address 
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JUNE 9-13 
Management Unity Seminar Dayton 
JUNE 15-27 
Fifth Annual Conference on Per- 
sonnel Administration and 
Managerial Development, California 
Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, California 
JULY 17-20 
Area Managers Seminar Dayton 
AUGUST 11-15 
Management Unity Seminar Dayton 
SEPTEMBER 17-20 
29th Annual NAF Cony. Cleveland 
OCTOBER 13-17 
Management Unity Seminar Dayton 
OCTOBER 20-21 
The National Ass‘n of Suggestion 
Systems 10th Annual Conven- 
tion Chicago 
DECEMBER 8-12 
Management Unity Seminar Dayton 





THE INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


Continued from Page 30 


In the 
may 


examples I have cited, it 
seem as though community cit- 
izenship demands an awful lot. of 
time for any one person. That is not 
necessarily true. One gives of his time 
what he can Good 
ment of his off time helps. Some of 
the 
community action that | know of have 
been managed in very limited time. 

\ company electrician devoted two 
nights a month to instruction for the 
bovs of his home-town. All he had to 


spare. manage- 


most successful contributions to 


do to prepare himself was to remem- 
ber the simple training he received 
when he Boy Scout. Then 
there was the mechanic in an Illinois 
plant who enthralled a whole troop 
of Scouts by pulling down a gasoline 
lawnmower and putting it 
back together again before their very 


Was a 


engine 


eves. 

My older son Harry still hobnobs 
over mechanics with a man who in- 
and him in that 
manner. And I still can’t decide who 
gets the most satisfaction out of this 
informal classwork, the boy or the 
volunteer instructor. 


Any 


terested informed 


industrial foreman who has 


earned the title can progress through 
community citizenship. 

The point about which I am most 
firm—the one | can't for the life of 
ine see in other light—is that 
national citizenship begins by appli- 
cation of one’s talents locally. 

Begin with a small group. 
to help other people by helping the 
Through 


any 


Learn 


group solve its problems. 
talking to them, learn how to address 
a larger group. Within the past two 
months, I have had opportunity § to 
watch three persons (two men and 
one woman) who a vear ago would 
have crawled under the nearest table 
it they had been asked to address 
a cluster of their neighbors. Now they 
don't balk at getting up before a mu- 
nicipal council at a public hearing. 
And should you, for example, feel 
the need of getting better acquainted 
in your community, just glom onto 
one of the “dirty that other 
neighbors have been avoiding. The 
job may take some of your time, sure, 
but youll come out of it bigger in 
stature for having taken it on. And 
so you go on to another job, a more 
important one. And you grow some 
I'm not telling you that vou. 
too, can be governor or even presi 


jobs” 


more, 


dent. But vou can be a man of in- 
uence. 
I'll bet you can make the local 


politician listen to you. 

But you can't be just negative in 
your approach. 

Too many rate-pavers’ associations 
and other citizens 
erally are on the negative side. They 
just squawk when tax rates and other 
things don't suit them. The politician 
knows how to get around that. It is 
easy to brush off negative groups, be- 
demonstrate any 


committees gen- 


cause they rarely 
binding force, or concerted action, on 
the part of the community. 

But it’s quite another thing when a 
community group takes a condition it 
doesn't like and changes it into a con- 
dition it likes. That act carries more 
weight with a politician than all the 
letter-writing and all the printers-ink 
any group of the “negatives” can mus- 
ter. When a man in office knows your 
community people have a record of 
working together to get what they 
want, he listens. 

Not long ago the citizens of a com- 
munity bought and operated the 
$5,500 community hall. Well. those 
people got into that because a coun- 


cil politically appointed 15 years ago 
wasnt listening to local appeals for a 
decent community hall. Now the old 
council is out. In its place there's a 
new, co-operative council. 

The national political picture is 
only as fouled up as is the community 
picture. 

Community leaders become counts 
and state leaders; and in turn, national 
leaders. A great deal of patronage 
and political structure is built at the 
community level. So it’s not hard to 
trace a-mink-coat scandal! in Wash 
ington back to a parking ticket fixed 
in a community ten years ago. 

Once people obligate themselves 
for petty political favors at the com 
munity level, they help build a rotten 
political machine that can lead to na 
tional corruption and national dis 
aster. 

Through the individual industry of 
generations of Americans, our coun- 
iry grew magnificently strong. And 
by “industry” I mean the willingness 
of men and women to do a full day’s 
work, and their willingness to work 
in small communities for a common 
objective. There are our grass roots. 

Out of individual industry came our 
great commercial enterprises and our 
present-day industrial communities. 

But of late there has been a marked 
tendency on the part of our people 
to let our commercial endeavors be 
our all. Each of us tends to let our 
commercial efforts engage all our 
time and attention, to the neglect of 
our personal industry in home-town 
affairs. 

Community affairs are the 
roots to which we must return, if we 
are to re-establish our state and na- 
tional affairs on a high moral level, 
as well as on a clear-sighted, efficient 


grass- 


basis. 

You know how precious your indus- 
trial community is to you. Think of all 
the other industrial communities there 
are on the American continent, and 
how important each one is to its cit- 
izens. I don't know of any better 
way you can get an idea of what's 
at stake for each and all of us in this 
screwy period of history. 

It simply isn’t enough that you and 
I go on working hard to make things 
to sell to people. Now or never, we've 
all got to take more active part in 
community and national affairs. 

That's the only way we'll ever show 
Joe Stalin and his followers that our 
prescription for individual, national. 
and world welfare is better than theirs. 
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DODGE rempuz 


PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


THREE LINES 


DODGE ... America’s Most 
Dependable Motor Car. 


PLYMOUTH .. . 3rd Largest 


Selling Car in America. 


DODGE 'Job-Rated” TRUCKS 
Meet 98% of All Hauling Needs. 








THREE PROFITS 


All available in one sales 
agreement. The only agreement 
of its kind in the industry. 








ONE OVERHEAD 


Three profit-makers under 
one roof reduce operating cost 
... boost net gains. 


PROFIT-TESTED FOR OVER 37 YEARS 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE FACTS 
DODGE DIVISION e CHRYSLER CORPORATION ec DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 








The Foreman... 


influential because he is recognized as 
a man with knowledge and ability— 
and he knows a lot of people. 

That’s why foremen today can be- 
come one of the country’s most power- 
ful influences on behalf of good govern- 
ment—if they will work at it. 

They can help bring to the polls 
in November millions of voters who 
usually never vote, but who want hon- 
est, competent people in office. 


Ballots Not “Beefs” 


Americans criticize Government for 





ONE OF THE 


MOST INFLUENTIAL MEN 


IN AMERICA 


Who is he? 


high taxes, for wasteful spending, for 
cancelling some of our freedoms—but 
what’s the use of “beefing” if people 
don’t back up their “beefs” with bal- 
lots ? 

That’s the question to put to your 
friends, your relatives, and your neigh- 
bors—to all the people you know. 
When they fuss about taxes, ask them 
“Are you registered ? Will you promise 
to vote in November?” 

The only way to get good govern- 
ment is to get out the vote. How many 
voters can we foremen get to the polls? 
Here is a chance for us to do a real job. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


This advertisement paid for by industry supporting the 


American free enterprise system 
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“Young man, does mother 
know youre smoking? 

“Lady, does your husband know 
you speak to strange men on the 


stre et?” 


your 


° o co 


“Mommy, Mommy,” bawled the 
girl. ‘‘Daddy just poisoned my kitty.” 

“Don’t cry dear,’’ replied the mothcr 
sympathetically. ‘‘Maybe he had to.” 

"No, he didn’t,’’ screamed the heart- 
broken child. “He promised me | could.” 


little 


° oO ce 


He only drinks to calm himself. 

His steadiness to improve. 

Last night he got so steady, 

He couldn't even move. 

a ° e 

Conductor: ‘’Can‘t you see the sign that 
says ‘No Smoking’?”’ 

Passenger: ‘Sure, but there’s another 


dizzy sign that says ‘Wear Nemo Corsets’, 
so | ain‘t paying attention to any of them.” 


2 Oo co 


“Goodness, George, this isn’t our 
baby!” 
“Shut up, it’s a better carriage.” 


o oO 2 


A young mother had just unbur- 
dened herself and told her son the 
facts of life. When she finished she 
said, “Now, if there's anything you 
want to know, just ask me.” 


The 


boy appeared in serious 
thought. He turned gravely to his 


mother and asked, “How do they get 
The Saturday Evening Post out on 
Wednesday?” 


°° o — 





“DOWN AT THE 
SALT MINES” 





Personnel problem. 
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Two girls were enjoying the band concert. 
“| think this a Minuet from Mignon,” 
said one. “| thought it was a Waltz from 
Faust,’ said the other. The first went over 
to what she thought was the board an- 
nouncing the numbers. ‘We're both 
wrong,’ she said when she got back. ‘‘It's 
a Refrain from Spitting.” 


The hillbilly, with a dizzy blonde 
hanging on his arm, took the pen 
handed him by the hotel clerk and 
signed the register with an X. 

With a thoughtful look on his face, 
he hesitated, then circled the X. 

“A lot of people sign with an X,” 
said the clerk, “but this is the first 
time I’ve ever seen one circled.” 

“Taint nothin’ so dadburned odd 
about hit,” replied the hayseed, “when 
I’m running ‘round with wild women 
I don’t use my right name.” 


Two little boys returning from Sunday 
school were discussing what they had 
learned. 

“Do you believe all that stuff about the 
Devil?’ one asked. 

“Naw,” replied the other, “It’s just like 
Santa Claus— it’s your old man.” 


A New England epitaph reads: 
“Here lies an atheist. All dressed 
and no place to go.” 


cod oO co 


Judge: “Have you ever earned a dollar in 
your life?” 

Prisoner: “Yes, your honor, I voted for 
you in the last election.” 


2 o = 


“Will you marry me?” 
“No, but I'll always admire your 
good taste.” 


Zoo Visitor: “Where are the monkeys?” 
Keeper: “Theyre in the back making 
love.” 

Visitor: “Would they come out for some 
peanuts? 


Keeper: “Would you?” 


2 = = 
Disgusted Secretary: ‘“What happencd 
to your get-up-and-go?”’ 


Ex-Wolf: “It got up and went.” 


a oO 2 


“Gracious, Gwendolyn, it’s been seven 
years since I last saw you. You look lots 
older.” 

“Really, Elinor dear, I dowt believe 1 
would have recognized you if it were not 
for the dress and hat.” 
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| DELCO 


MOTORS 


The Delco is a production man’s motor. It is 
designed, engineered and precision-built with 
but one thought in mind—it must be able to 
keep going even under the severest conditions. 


Call for Delcos the next time it is necessary to 
order replacement motors. You'll then learn why 
Delcos have earned the respect of production 
men the country over. 


THERE’S A DELCO FOR PRACTICALLY 
ANY INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
Open and closed motors up to 100 h.p. for 
standard foot mountings. NEMA C&D flange- 


mounted motors up to 30 h.p. Available through 
local Delco motor distributors. 


DELCO PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 





Available Through Local Delco Motor Distributors 





